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THE PLACE OF FOOD IN THE SOCIAL LIFE OF CENTRAL 
POLYNESIA! 


By F. L. S. BELL 


se T= main object in life with all Funafutians is to get enough 

katkai (food) and most of the work done by them consists 
of the cultivation, procuring and cooking of food.’ This statement 
by Mrs. Edgeworth David, although referring only to the natives 
of the Ellice Islands, is characteristic of observations made throughout 
the whole of Polynesia. The investigator of social life in this region 
is always being reminded of the overwhelming interest of these 
natives in food. References to feasts of almost unbelievable mag- 
nitude and to ceremonies in which food is lavishly exchanged, to 
storehouses and ovens packed with preserved food, to the huge 
offerings of food made to men of chiefly rank, and the embarrassment 
felt by a Polynesian unable to provide guests with an abundance 
of food, make him wonder whether he is dealing with a people with 
abnormal appetites or a land in which the crops thrive without 
labour or attention. Neither of these conclusions approaches 
the truth, since in Polynesia the work incurred in keeping a plan- 
tation in order is often very tiresome and upon occasions involves 


1This paper was read during 1931 at a seminar of the Department of 
Anthropology, University of Sydney. 
*Mrs. Edgeworth David, Funafuti, 202. 
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the unflagging efforts of the whole community. Despite an environ- 
ment which Dr. Mead describes as a “ background of economic 
plenty,’’* the natives in many islands‘ are obliged to shift the sites 
of their plantations from time to time in order to obtain a yield 
sufficient for their needs, and, owing to that same luxurious climate 
which favours the rapid and easy growth of their vegetables, they 
must wage constant war upon weeds and undergrowth if they would 
prevent their gardens from going back to the bush. From the 
reports of travellers and planters it would seem that the appetite 
of the average Polynesian, if compared with that of the white man, 
requires more food to satisfy it, but normally it cannot be said that 
the Polynesian gorges himself to repletion at every meal nor is it 
probable that he gains any more physiological satisfaction from his 
food than we ourselves do. ~ 

Let us now attempt to discover the meaning of the absorbing 
interest of the Polynesian in food, and its function in relation to 
the rest of his culture. In order to do this we must examine in some 
detail the evidence for the importance of food in this region. 


The most outstanding piece of evidence is provided by the custom 
of the feast, at which food is communally consumed or ceremonially 
distributed in such quantities as to rule out the possible suggestion 
that such feasts are instituted purely for the satisfaction of the 
pangs of hunger. As a single instance of such lavish extravagance, 
we read that, in preparation for the ordination to the chieftainship 
of Iakopo, son of the chief Mateoa, the latter ‘‘ ordered the collection 
of a large quantity of food from the four islands which was to be 
deposited in a ‘ granary’ in the earth, 24 feet long and 75 feet in 
circumference.’”’> One of the most impressive characteristics of 


3M. Mead, The Social Organization of Manu’a, B. P. Bishop Museum Bulletin 
76, 1930, 65. 

‘Particularly in Niue (G. Turner, Nineteen Years in Polynesia, 524) in the Ellice 
Group (C. Hedley, The Atoll of Funafuti, Memoirs of Australian Museum, III, 
Part 3, 54) and in Samoa (J. B. Stair, Old Samoa, 129). 

5S. Percy Smith, Mangareva or Gambier Is., Journal of the Polynesian Society, 
XXVII, 121. Although there are many references to periodical feasts at which 
large quantities of food are consumed, there is a peculiar lack of details as to the 
number of guests present and the amount of food provided. As regards the cere- 
monial feast in New Zealand the reader is referred to R. Firth, Primitive Economics 
of the New Zealand Maori, 318-20, where such details are given in full. 
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any formal Polynesian feast is not only the large quantity of food 
consumed, but also the ostentatious manner in which the fare is 
displayed. Piles upon piles of vegetables and huge ovens containing 
mixtures for puddings, rows of pigs and heaps of fish are always 
arranged so as to attract the maximum amount of attention. An 
explanation upon utilitarian lines cannot be made, for the exhibition 
of food, or indeed of anything of value in Polynesia, depends upon 
the peculiar psychological response made by the native to such a 
display. Food en masse is a definite proof of either the economic 
ability or the political power of the exhibitor. In cases where 
several villages combine in arranging a feast, the prestige of each 
village is directly indicated by the amount of its contribution to 
the communal feast and the way in which this amount is displayed. 

Another common feature of these feasts is the liberality with 
which presents of food are made. Dr. Buck, whilst present at a 
feast of welcome in Samoa, witnessed an incident which illustrates 
this feature most aptly. It seems that one party present at the 
feast, feeling that it was being treated too liberally, sent back a 
portion of the food allotted to it. This food, a keg of beef, went 
back and forth between them, each trying to show generosity, the 
one by refusing the offer and the other by continuing to make it, 
until the recipients, not to be thwarted in their show of courtesy, 
threatened to add a pig’s head to the keg of beef and so concluded 
the matter. By this spectacular exhibition honour was satisfied. 

This custom of liberal presentation of food may be linked up 
with the quantities of foodstuffs which were wasted at functions 
of this nature. By impoverishing himself or his village in thus 
providing his guests with an abundance of food, a Polynesian chief 
earned both their respect and their envy. By casting upon the 
rubbish heaps of the village large quantities of good food, a chief 
in like manner gave the impression that his resources were limitless. 
By a liberal use of wealth, for food was one form of wealth, and by 
the destruction of wealth, a chief impressed upon his neighbours 
his own and his people’s general high moral tone. He made them 
realize that here was a group of people who could not be accused of a 


6p. H. Buck, Samoan Material Culture, B. P. Bishop Museum Bulletin 75, 1930, _ 
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niggardly storing up of wealth, a people who knew that generosity 
was among the noblest of the virtues and who could certainly show 
other people the way to treat guests. 


This generosity upon the part of one set of people always involved 
obligatory action of a similar nature upon the part of the other set of 
people. That chiefs and villages impoverished themselves and 
depleted their food stocks by their liberality as hosts, was a situation 
balanced by the fact that in so doing they were now entitled to look 
forward to an invitation from their late guests to a return feast. 
This idea of give and take is a thoroughly characteristic feature of 
Polynesian culture, and in the matter of feasts the reciprocal nature 
of the obligation was universally recognized.’ 


Thus, we find that all ceremonial feasts in Polynesia are 


characterized by these features: the quantity of food provided, the 
ostentatious manner in which it is displayed, the liberality with 
which it is presented to the guests, the large amount of waste entailed, 
and the reciprocal nature of the obligation which the guests at such 
feasts incur. 


However, all ceremonial feasts in Polynesia do not conform 
to the same pattern, for they differ in their nature and function. 
When it is realized that the feast is not merely a meal, but a social 
rite which offers many opportunities for social contact, and for the 
display of emotions, one understands how powerful it is as an in- 
centive to economic action. With the knowledge of what a cere- 
monial feast means and with the memory of many pleasant festal 
experiences to spur him on, the Polynesian puts his best efforts into 
his gardening, his fishing and his hunting. For Easter Island, 
Mrs. Routledge records that the ‘ feasting was great’ and “ the 
recollection of these entertainments and the crowds who attended 
them was very vivid and Viriama’s eyes brightened as she told 


7Dr. Hogbin has suggested that comparison may be made between this custom 
of giving reciprocal feasts and making reciprocal visits, and the Fijian custom of 
tauvu. In the latter case, however, there is a definite ritual obligation to supply the 
required food, whilst in Polynesia, although hospitality is never denied a visiting 
group, the obligation is not only a matter of ritual, but also arises out of a desire to 
appear generous and thereby gain added local prestige. See A. M. Hocart, Fijian 
Custom of Tauvu, Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, XLIII, 1913, 101. 
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of the singing, dancing and feasting of her youth.”® The importance 
of the feast as an incentive to economic action cannot be too highly 
stressed, since it not only calls for much manual labour on the part 
of the common people but it demands high organizing ability and 
the application of co-operative principles by the chiefs of the com- 
munity. A Polynesian chief who wishes to initiate any piece of 
work, ¢.g., the building of a house or a canoe or the making of a 
plantation, will resort to a ceremonial feast in order, in the first 
place, to attract sufficient labour power, and, secondly, to welcome 
and engage by contract the industrial specialist who is to supervise 
the undertaking. Upon the completion of the work, and indeed 
while it is being carried out, ceremonial feasts are provided by the 
chief and his people. In Samoa, this is the only way in which 
such undertakings can be carried to a conclusion, and if the food 
happens to give out before the house is finished or the canoe com- 
pleted, then the owner is left with a half-finished and generally 
useless structure on his hands, for certainly no other contractor 
would dare to complete that which one of his confréres left in- 
complete.® 


There is another type of feast in Polynesia which again differs 
in its social function. During the transition periods in the life of a 
Polynesian, 7.e., at birth, at marriage and upon death, an important 
feature of the ritual ceremonies was the feast. The contributions 
of food made towards this feast came from relatives on both sides 
of the family and all the features usually associated with the formal 
feast were present, that is to say, the group providing the best and 
largest display of provisions was accorded most renown, but, at the 
same time, it was expected that this liberality on their part would 
be amply reciprocated. In Samoa, for example, the marriage 
ceremony extended over several days and during this period part 
of the proceedings took place at the home of the bridegroom, and 
part at the home of the bride’s father. Arrayed in front of the 
house of the bride’s father were the presents of the bridegroom’s 
relatives consisting of food, canoes and other native property called 


8Mrs. Scoresby Routledge, Mystery of Easter Island, 233. 
*Buck, op. cit., go sq. 
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oloa. Upon these being accepted by the bride’s father and dis- 
tributed among his people pilgrimage was now made to the house 
of the bridegroom where presents of fine mats and native cloth called 
toga were made to the relatives of the bridegroom by the bride’s 
people. This interchange of presents went on until all the food and 
property which both sides could collect was exhausted, “ the object 
of each side being to have the honour of giving the largest amount.’’!° 
In Tonga, Gifford says that both the father of the bride and the 
bridegroom tried to see to it that “each guest got his original gift 
returned in double quantity.” In many cases the father of a 
bride at a wedding feast would strip his house and those of his closer 
relatives in order to send the relatives of the bridegroom away with 
more than they brought. In like manner, foremost among the 
funeral ceremonies which took place at the death of a headman in 
Ontong Java was the exchange and distribution of food which was 
made between the immediate relatives of the dead man and of his 
widow.!* Such feasts or ceremonial distributions of food, involving 
as they did the close co-operation of relatives, helped to reaffirm 
kinship bonds and to restore social solidarity within the kinship 
group. 

Let us consider the emotional condition appropriate to the two 
sets of relatives who take part in these rites which accompany 
birth, marriage and death. In the case of marriage, the man’s 
group expresses its satisfaction in thus adding to its economic 
efficiency and, at the same time, makes compensation to the group 
of the woman by a lavish presentation of food and household goods. 
The relatives of the husband are in a state of social well-being, and 
the ritual display and ceremonial presentation of gifts is an outward 
expression of their general goodwill towards the group of the woman. 
The woman’s group, although somewhat resenting the erosive effect 
which marriage has upon its social unity, is made conscious of the 
common interests of its members, and, with the realization that it 


10G. Brown, Melanesians and Polynesians, 122. For a good account of Maori 
marriage customs, vide E. Best, Transactions of the New Zealand Institute, XXXVI, 
1903, 14-67. 

uE. W. Gifford, Tongan Society, B. P. Bishop Museum Bulletin 61, 1929, 192. 

18H. I. Hogbin, Transition Rites at Ontong Java, J.P.S., XXXIX, 212. 
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now has a direct connection with another group, sentiments of group 
superiority are aroused. These sentiments tend to grow stronger 
when the group receives the first presents from the relatives of the 
bridegroom, since they act as a public challenge to the generosity 
of its members. The immediate consequence is a reciprocal exchange 
of wealth lasting, generally, as long as the resources of the two 
family groups will permit and always tending towards the cementing 
of the bonds of kinship within and between each family group. 


The pleasure which the consumption of good food gave was 
reinforced by and associated with a feeling of social well-being, 
which resulted from the social contacts which were made at these 
feasts. 


Upon a declaration of war or of peace or during sessions of the 
extended family group held to determine tribal policy or to welcome 
a new chief, a feast which required much careful preparation was 
inaugurated. Of course, the actual character of such feasts differed 
as their purpose differed, but they performed a common social 
function. These feasts provided the usual background for the display 
of the Polynesian’s love of oratory and his desire to appear generous. 
The marae or public square, thronged with guests and relatives, 
appealed to the imagination of the Polynesian and aroused in him 
feelings to which he gave earnest expression in speech, gesture and 
look. But all this would be of little avail if there were no food 
interest to keep these people together. As soon as the supply of 
food was exhausted the gathering began to disintegrate. Normally 
those who attended these large inter-group feasts would rarely if 
ever meet upon any other occasion, so that perhaps the main effect 
of such ceremonies was the opportunity they provided for social 
intercourse between groups which otherwise did not combine for 
social purposes. Examples of such gatherings, during which large 
quantities of food were either ceremonially distributed or communally 
consumed, were those in which “‘ the chiefs of districts in the Mar- 
quesas, though generally independent of one another, had to co- 
operate, 7.¢e., those held on occasions of national feasts and war ’’8 


13Mathias, le Pére G., Lettres sur les iles marquises, 101 ; quoted from R. W. 
Williamson, Social and Political Systems of Central Polynesia, 1, 321. 
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and also those whereby a chief such as Papara, the head of the 
Teva group in Tahiti, used to call his dependent districts to war or 
feast or council.!4 


It has been pointed out that usually large quantities of food, 
much in excess of what was required, were presented to guests as 
an indication of the capacity of the donor’s resources and of his 
regard for his guest. However, there is evidence that no matter 
how much or how little food was available, the very fact that a 
small parcel of food was presented as a farewell gift fulfilled all the 
requirements of Polynesian courtesy. A missionary, on paying 
his farewell visits to the villages of his district in Samoa before 
returning to London, was presented at every village with a small 
packet of native food.4® This is an indication of how the presentation 
of food and the extension of social goodwill are intimately connected. 
The presentation of food had become formalized and was a ritual 
proceeding. Like all matters of ritual, it had become an obligatory 
ceremony. Now the fact that any action taken by a group of people 
becomes an obligatory action shows that the subject of such a rite, 
in this case, food, must have some deep effect upon their social 
behaviour ; that it is indeed necessary to the complete fulfilment 
of their social life. 


To sum up our remarks on the social value of food as demon- 
strated by the communal feast, we note that all feasts provide an 
incentive for economic action, that some feasts are definite means 
of inaugurating and securing the completion of industrial under- 
takings, that those feasts which accompany transition rites help to 
reaffirm and strengthen kinship bonds, and that other feasts, mostly 
of a political nature, are the means whereby social intercourse is 
made possible between groups which do not normally combine for 
social purposes. 

Although the eating of food together generally accompanies the 
discussion or performance of any important social act in Polynesia, 
it is desirable to stress the fact that upon many such occasions the 
food is often merely distributed among the various family groups 


MWilliamson, op. cit., I, 177. 
18W. B. Churchward, My Consulate in Samoa, 365. 
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attending the feast and eaten by each group separately. The 
socially integrative effect of food, partaken in such a way, is not 
thereby destroyed, for after the native has had his fill of good, 
satisfying food, a desire to respond to friendly overtures runs strong 
within him, whilst his disposition to quarrel is at its lowest ebb. 
He strolls from group to group renewing old ties and forming fresh 
ones, discussing past feasts and passing judgment on the present 
arrangements and altogether enjoying to the full this opportunity 
to develop his personality. 

Primitive man has been accused of having no foresight, of 
showing a general lack of any provision for the future in his daily 
activities, of living as it were a hand-to-mouth existence. Although 
our previous references to the extravagance and waste which the 
ceremonial feast entails seem to bear out this accusation, yet in 
reality it does not hold for this region. Great attention was always 
paid to the storage and preservation of food. Every man of rank 
saw to it that his larder was kept well stocked, not only with fresh 
vegetables and live pigs, but he generally had a few dried or smoked 
fish or birds packed in his storehouse, or a reserve pit full of masz, 
a fermented mash of breadfruit which lasted sometimes for years 
at a stretch.¢ 


To understand the meaning of this careful preservation of food 
we must realize that one of the keenest forms of embarrassment 
which a Polynesian can suffer is to be unable to provide guests, 
invited or uninvited, with a sufficiency of food. The ability to offer 
a guest an abundance of food confers upon the host a certain amount 
of prestige, and so the Polynesian host always endeavours to make 
sure that his honour in the district will not be impugned by always 
having a good supply of food at hand. In this connection it is 
interesting to note that in Samoa there is a custom called taunga 
whereby cooked food is taken along with one when paying social 
visits within the village.!” Ifa guest, particularly if he is uninvited, 
observes this custom, he is always sure of a welcome, for then he 
does not risk embarrassing his host. Food is the key to all social 


167.P.S., XXI, 63; J.P.S., Supplement to XXXIX, 104; Mead, op. cit., 16. 
Buck, op. cit., 142. 
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intercourse. To be hospitable is to follow in the footsteps of one’s 
ancestral gods, by whose agency the earth originally gave forth its 
fruits and the sea its fish. 

One of the privileges, and perhaps the most important of those 
attached to chieftainship in Polynesia, is that which secures to the 
ariki tributes of food and other goods at certain times during the year. 
It is not to be thought that a chief selfishly hoarded these tributes of 
food, for in fact he merely acted as a distributing agent for the 
community. The majority of his tribute was parcelled out among 
his advisers and closer relatives, who, in turn, distributed their 
share among their own dependants. The important point about 
this power of the chief to control the supply and distribution of food 
within the community is that food in this sense denoted wealth. 
Being a wealthy man in Polynesia conferred the right to make 
presents. This tendency to make presents is a very deep-seated one 
in this culture and with it goes the tendency to form social ties and, 
in many cases, food was the medium of exchange. As a means of 
creating social bonds in this way food, as an article of wealth, has 
an undoubted social value. 

Even as wealth may be correlated with rank in Polynesia, so 
may food and the control of its supply be correlated with chiefly 
authority. We have definite proof that throughout the whole of 
Polynesia all matters relating to the food supply are the province 
of chiefs of especially high rank. It is a mark of esteem for a chief 
to have the reputation of having provided his people with fine 
plantations. In the songs composed at his death, which generally 
commemorate his deeds, his skill as a supplier of food vies in mention 
with his prowess as a warrior. “ Tinirau was a chief of exceeding 
power, and handsome, a chief of great fame in ancient days and 
wonderful was the quantity of food of that chief.’1* Visitors to 
Tahiti are often shown plantations which thrive even now, as an 
example of what a good chief did for his people in the way of ensuring 
them a plentiful supply of food.1® Thus we see that food was some- 


18The History and Traditions of Rarotonga, J.P.S., V, 170-4. I have been 
informed by Dr. Firth that in Tikopia a chief is similarly eulogized in song by his 
dependants, not only after his death but during his lifetime. 

18Tati Salmon, The History of the Island of Borabora, etc., 9. 
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thing more than a nutritive substance. The Polynesian recognized 
that it required men of rank, men possessed of a certain amount of 
influence with the powers of nature, to control its production and 
distribution. 


Not only is the power of the chiefs to be correlated with their 
peculiar position in regard to food in Polynesia, but any group which 
stood in a certain relation to the food supply of the community 
was also regarded as wielding more power within that community. 
On Easter Island, the Miru people had the power to increase the food 
supply by supernatural means.” This group was at the same 
time the most influential on the island, a fact which clearly demon- 
strates the importance attached to food among these people. In 
Mangaia, one of the islands of the Hervey Group, among the highest 
offices that a chief could hold was that of Divider of Food, and the 
legendary history of this island constantly stresses the responsibility 
of the chief to provide an adequate food supply. 


The productive economy of Polynesia is based upon the im- 
portance of the family group as a food-producing unit. The exact 
constitution of this unit depends upon the nature of the work. to 
be undertaken and the average size of the family group. When an 
individual family, living as a separate social unit, requires food, 
father and son content themselves with a few fish caught from the 
reef or a bunch of taro taken from their garden plot. However, 
over the greater part of Polynesia the individual family becomes 
merged into the joint family, which generally consists of three or 
four generations of relatives in the male line together with several 
in the female line. It is this body which, dwelling under the one 
roof and comprising a single household under the authority of a 
headman, acts as a single co-operating group in the ordinary economic 
affairs of the village. In Manu’a, as elsewhere, there is a definite 
division of labour according to sex, so that all of the untitled young 
men together form a group called the awmanga whilst all of the young 
women, married or unmarried, divorced and widowed, constitute a 
division of the society called the aualuma. These two bodies, 
although capable of being easily formed into efficient economic 


Routledge, op. cit., 240. 
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units when the titled men of the village decide to build a guest 
house, a communal fish trap or a wall along the confines of the 
village, are not permanently established economic groups. Each 
consists of several sections and each section is a collection of men or 
women from a single household family group acting under the 
direction of its matai. “‘ He is the organizer and distributor of the 
combined labour of some dozen to two dozen individuals. He is 
responsible for their welfare, for their group contribution to village 
enterprize and for their day by day economic existence.’ So 
far as the fishing activities of the Ellice Islands are concerned, 
the crew of each canoe, including the tautait, were members of the 
one family.22 From many references to fish, caught by communal 
methods, being distributed along family lines we may safely assume 
that the organization on the productive side was also arranged in 
a similar way. 

This close relation which exists between the method of producing 
food and the kinship group further emphasizes the social importance 
of food. Looked at from this angle food acts as a direct means of 
keeping together members of the same kinship group ; it is accessory 
to those ties which normally arise from blood relationship. 

To sum up, we note that it was customary to have on hand a 
good supply of food which enabled one to preserve one’s prestige by 
always being able to meet the demands of hospitality, that large 
tributes of food were made to chiefs who distributed it as presents 
and so formed new social ties or strengthened old ones, that the 
control of the food supply was the particular province of the chief 
who, through his mana, ensured the help of the gods, and, by his 
organizing ability, the best human assistance; that in certain 
instances a particular group had the supernatural power of increasing 
all food supplies which conferred upon it superior social position, 
and finally that, because the kinship unit is the food-producing 
unit, food is a definite means of consolidating the social group. 

Passing now from a consideration of food as a means of social 
intercourse to the relation between the religious and magical life of 


Mead, op. cit., 24. 


21D. G. Kennedy, Field Notes on the Culture of Vaitupu, Ellice Is., J.P.S., 
Supplement to XXXVIII, XXXIX and XL, 30. 
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Polynesia and its food, there is the problem as to whether totemism 
exists in this region. If by totemism we mean a special or 
mythological relationship existing between a group of individuals 
and a species of animal, plant or other natural object, we need not 
hesitate to affirm the presence of such a relationship in Polynesia. 
However, it would not be strictly accurate to label all ritual pro- 
ceedings connected with certain animals or plants as totemic cere- 
monies, or as arising out of totemic feelings towards such animals 
or plants. There are several aspects of this Polynesian relationship 
between man and nature which differentiate it from Australian or 
American totemism. In Polynesia, a family group, although 
considering the god inherent in the plant or animal especially 
reverenced by it as a particularly beneficent deity, does not believe 
that all other such deities have no influence upon the lives of its 
members. Such a group never takes its name from the totem as is 
the general practice among totemic peoples, nor is the totem species 
ever used as an emblem of the group, which again is thoroughly 
characteristic of Australian and American totemism. The main 
difference, however, lies in the fact that the extreme specialization 
which characterizes the ritual relation between the different species 
and the various groups of individuals in the Australian form of 
totemism is not present in the Polynesian form. 

As has been pointed out above, the belief that a certain animal 
or plant harbours a beneficent family deity does not mean that the 
worship of this animal or plant alone is sufficient to ensure the devotee 
a wholesome existence. A member of a Hervey Island family 
connected totemically with the pui or sea-snake would at the same 
time have a most profound respect for sharks, turtles and certain 
kinds of birds. In Australia a kangaroo man understood himself 
to be filled with the spiritual essence of the kangaroo and of that 
animal solely. He had no psychic connection whatever with the 
bandicoot man and in fact the social and spiritual interests of the 
members of two such clans were generally opposed. 

Having spent some time in explaining what Polynesian totemism 
is not, let us now see what it is, and what it does. 

In the whole of Polynesia there is sufficient evidence to state 
that certain species of animals and of plants, and parts of animals 
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and of plants, stand in a peculiar relation to certain family groups. 
The members of the groups are always prohibited from eating this 
plant or animal. In the central and western areas of Polynesia the 
totemic connection was formed not directly but either through 
priests who claimed to have recognized the family deity in a dream 
or a trance or through the animals themselves, which were the ata 
or physical abode of the family deity.2* In Ontong Java those 
family groups of which the headmen were priests performed rites 
intended to increase the fertility of their totem plant or animal.*4 


The fact that a ritual attitude was thus adopted towards certain 
animals or plants, sometimes comprising most valuable foodstuffs, 
indicated that these animals or plants had a social value. But 
since a group, rather than scattered individuals, takes part in the 
totemic ceremonies this means that by reference to the totem the 
solidarity of the group is effectually expressed. 


Thus, the presence of totemism in Polynesia is further evidence 
that food is more than mere consumable substance, that it is indeed, 
the channel through which the Polynesian gains access to a higher 
spiritual life and a more satisfying social existence. 


Although I have mentioned restrictions on the consumption of 
food and rites connected with its increase in my remarks on totemism, 
yet there are so many ceremonies of this type, having nothing or 
little to do with totemism, that I prefer to consider the evidence for 
the religious value of food separately. 


One of the most characteristic ceremonies in connection with 
food in Polynesia was that which required the first fruits either to 
be offered to the chief or the priest or laid as a sacrifice to the gods 
before their distribution or consumption by the people. This custom 
was a universal one among Polynesians, and the prohibition against 
the use of any foodstuff before the tapu had been removed in a 
ritual manner applied to all kinds of food. 


The right to eat certain types of food was everywhere the 
privilege of people of rank. The Polynesian, believing that good 


*3R. Firth, Totemism in Polynesia, Oceania, I, 393-8. 
*H. I. Hogbin, The Social Organization of Ontong Java, Oceania, I, 422. 
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food was necessary to preserve the mana of the chief, always fed 
him upon the fat of the land. It may be stated as a general con- 
clusion that such food as turtle, sharks and in certain seasons pigs, 
eels and flying-foxes were tapu or forbidden as articles of food to the 
common people. Accompanying this prohibition was a ritual 
sanction which imposed a penalty of severe illness or even death 
upon those who partook of the forbidden food. This extraordinary 
attitude towards certain foods again indicates that they had a 
social value as supernatural determinants of social position, apart 
from their value as edibles. 


Just as among some primitive people hair and nail clippings 
are carefully guarded, since it is believed that they provide excellent 
media for the working of harmful magic if they fall into the hands 
of an evilly disposed person, so in Polynesia the remnants of a meal 
or even pieces of food in an uneaten state, under certain circum- 
stances, are believed to be sources of danger. It is forbidden to 
eat or even touch food which has been prepared for a chief, par- 
ticularly if he has already consumed part of it. Having once come 
into contact with a chief, the food, if it were not previously so, is 
now highly charged with mana. This mana has the effect of making 
the food tapu to everyone except men of higher rank than the 
chief in question. The prohibition mainly applies to commoners. 
The tapu effect arises out of the belief that food, under such circum- 
stances, is a direct link between the chief and the commoner and as 
such a relation cannot exist without harm coming to the commoner, 
the latter generally respects the sanctity of his chief’s food. 


Although this tapu is in force over the greater part of Central 
Polynesia, including the Samoa, Tonga, Society, Hervey and Tuamotu 
groups, yet in Tikopia, in Manu’a and also, to some degree, in the 
Marquesas, it is customary for a chief to hand on to his retainers 
portions of his partly consumed food.”® Considering the stringency 


Stair, op. cit., 121 sg.; Von Bulow, quoted by Williamson, of. cit., III, 74 
(Samoa) ; W. Mariner, An Account of the Natives of Tonga, II, 186-8 (Tonga) ; De 
Bovis, quoted by Williamson, of. c#t., III, 81 (Society) ; Gill, quoted by Williamson, 
op. cit., III, 84 (Hervey) ; Williamson, op. crt., II, 286 (Tuamotu) ; Radiguet and 
Vincendon-Dumoulin, quoted by Williamson, op. cit., II, 397-8 (Marquesas) ; Mead, 
op. cit. (Manu’a). 
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of the prohibition against such a practice elsewhere, it is difficult to 
explain its prevalence among these people. The situation of an 
arviki is that of an extremely generous person who is possessed of 
powerful and dangerous mana. In some communities, namely 
Tikopia, Manu’a and the Marquesas, the social advantages which 
accrue to a chief from a display of generosity outweigh those which 
an insistence on the provisions of the tapu would yield, and so in these 
places we have the chief sharing his food with his dependants and 
there is no belief that evil consequences will follow. 


Another illustration of the belief that food may be used as a 
supernatural means to an evil end is the custom of brother and 
sister avoidance, which, along with other prohibitions, denies to 
these two relatives the right to eat in each other’s presence or to 
receive directly from one another food which either has cooked.?® 
It is felt that food, having once come into contact with a certain 
person, has thereby incorporated into its very self part of the qualities 
of that person, and so food which has been handled by a sister cannot 
be touched by her brother, since in doing so, he would be coming into 
contact with her. The function of this belief in the contagious 
quality of food, under certain circumstances, can only be wholly 
explained by a detailed discussion of such items as mana, tapu and 
customs relating to avoidance between certain relatives. A partial 
explanation must suffice. By emphasizing, in the one case, the 
special sanctity of the food of the chief and in the other, that of 
the relatives, the separate and special social position of both the 
chief and the relatives tends to become socially recognized and 
the present constitution of the society be preserved. 


There was also a tapu on the eating of certain food by women 
and priests, and also by men while they performed certain duties. 
In Niue the women were prohibited from eating the hairy lizard, 
the shark, the turtle and the whale, whilst men were permitted to do 
so.27_ A member of the Easter Island Miru clan, whose priestly 


*Hogbin, Oceania, I, 416. 
27E. M. Loeb, History and Traditions of Niue, B. P. Bishop Museum Bulletin 
32, 1928, 170. 
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duty it was to increase the supply of eggs on the island rigorously 
abstained from eating rats, a proceeding which would undoubtedly 
affect his mana.** In the same way, an Ellice Island fishing taw- 
moana would carefully refrain from eating anything at all just 
prior to taking command of a fleet, for fear that some enervating 
influence inherent in the food should affect his ability to locate the 
bonito shoal.?® 


Sufficient evidence has been detailed to show that the natives 
themselves recognized that food at certain times and under certain 
circumstances had a supernatural quality. The function of this 
belief was to instill into the young Polynesian the importance of his 
food supply and of his economic duties in so far as these affected 
his production of food. Again, the ceremony of first offering a certain 
portion of a harvest or of a fishing catch to the chief or directly 
to the gods resuited in a co-ordination of the distribution activities. 


At certain seasons in the year, notably before and during planting 
operations, ritual chants and magical rites were performed with the 
object of promoting the growth of the crop. Food expeditions, 
either by sea or land, were always accompanied by such ceremonies 
and among the foremost duties of a chief or a priest was praying for 
a good harvest of vegetables or a fine catch of fish. 


Every community had among its hierarchy of gods quite a 
number—in fact, the majority were of this nature—whose particular 
province was the care of the food supply of the community.* 
There were often gods for each important vegetable and animal 
food, gods who were agriculturally omnipotent, gods who controlled 
the weather and mischievous gods who delighted in blighting crops 
and warning birds of snares, thus requiring constant propitiation. 


It was also possible, according to native belief, if one were 
seriously embarrassed by a sudden visit from some friends, to 
supplement one’s larder by a prayer to the gods. Here are some 
verses of a prayer used on such an occasion : 


*Routledge, op. cit., 242. 
*Kennedy, op. cit., 30 sqq. 


30W. Mariner, An Account of the Natives of Tonga (1818 edition), II, 107. 
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(Priest) 
“O Thou who dwellest on high, 
Look down on all your people, 
Bring up the vegetation on shore 
That it may come up 
To be your gift 
To this congregation, 
And dost thou look down on us with favour from above. 
(People) 
Favour ! 
(Priest) 
Bring up a crowd of turtle, 
A shoal of flying fish, 
A shoal of bonito, 
As your gift to this congregation, 
And dost thou look down on us with favour from above.” 


A very marked and close relation is thus noted between all 
ceremonies connected with food and the supernatural. Again, we 
find a ritual attitude adopted towards food which further indicates 
its social value. A rite is performed in order to impress upon the 
performers the importance of the particular institution celebrated, 
and thus it is with these food ceremonies. 

If we examine the mythology of Polynesia we find that a number 
of these historico-legendary tales are concerned with the origin of 
the various foods now used. The majority of such legends of origin 
give a divine genesis to the food and many are the tales told of 
expeditions set up to obtain the kumara, the yam or the taro. Pigs 
and turtles, sharks and birds, all have their mystical nature em- 
phasized in these tales, and when it is realized that these myths are 
nothing but oral rites, we are once more confronted with the con- 
clusion that the object of such rites must have a social value. The 
Polynesian feels that in partaking of food he is linking himself with 
the gods. The sacred character of his food demands the observance 
of many propitiatory regulations and prohibitions. 

In a brief review of this last section, we note that the presence 
of a totemic attitude towards animals and plants, at times of high 


31Kennedy, op. cit., 148. 
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food value, indicates the ultra-material value of food, and that by 
reference to the totem, the social solidarity of the group is affirmed ; 
that restrictions upon the eating of certain foods under certain 
circumstances clearly show the value of such foods; that in order 
to ensure extraordinary continuance of their fertility the food crops 
are treated in a ritual manner, a proceeding which has the function 
of instilling into the native important social sentiments with regard 
to the food and its cultivation, and that finally, from legendary 
evidence, an oral ritual attitude is adopted towards food, which 
both emphasizes its social value and acts as a definite means of 
culturally fixing the social importance of food. 

Lest the impression be gained from the foregoing that the 
Polynesian does not adequately appreciate the physiological satis- 
faction obtainable from eating food, it is certainly worth remarking 
that he, no less than we do, relishes his food most keenly and that 
certain dishes appeal to him more than others. Thus, the association 
of most pleasing sensations in the consumption of food with the 
social and spiritual benefits which such consumption confers endows 
food with a cultural value which no sociologist or administrative 
official can afford to ignore in his dealings with these people. The 
correct interpretation of the attitude of the Polynesian towards his 
food is one of the most important keys to the economic life of these 
people, and as the contacts so far made have been in the main of an 
economic nature, it is clear that no excuse need be offered for the 
study of the place of food in Polynesian life. 


F. L. S. BELL 
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HEALTH SURVEY OF RENNELL AND BELLONA ISLANDS* 
By S. M. LAMBERT 


INTRODUCTION 


pe. Vee since 1921, when I made a brief survey of the British 

Solomon Islands, I have wanted to visit Rennell Island. My 
desire was stimulated by Mr. George Fulton, of Levers’ Pacific 
Plantations, who had curious stories to tell of his visit there. In 
May, 1930, I was encouraged in this project by His Honour, Mr. 
F. N. Ashley, Resident Commissioner of the British Solomon Islands 
Protectorate, who offered to drop me there and return for me. 
This was made unnecessary by the invitation extended to me by 
the Whitney South Sea Expedition, an ornithological adjunct of 
the American Museum of Natural History, to go with them on their 
ship, the France. Mr. Hannibal Hamlin and Mr. W. J. Coultas, 
the leaders of the expedition, issued the invitation. Mr. Gordon 
White, of the British Solomon Islands Medical Service, and his 
three native assistants were lent to me. Mr. White did the micro- 
scopical work and was invaluable as a cheery ally. For a month 
I had the happiest, dirtiest, jolliest time on the France, and the 
most remarkable experience of thirteen years in the Pacific. Need 
I say I am grateful to these people who made the trip possible and 
successful ? 


We left Tulagi on May 11 and returned on June 6. Who would 
imagine that one hundred and fifty miles from Tulagi, the capital 
of the British Solomon Islands, in the year 1930, one could turn 
back in the book of mankind’s history for thousands of years and 
read the living page ; that one could land on Rennell and Bellona 
Islands and experience emotions similar to those Cook must have 
had on first landing in the Pacific ? 


*The studies and observations on which this paper is based were conducted with 
the support and under the auspices of the International Health Division of the 
Rockefeller Foundation. 
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It appears that the earliest recorded visitors to Rennell Island 
were the Bishops Selwyn and Patterson (1856). The island was 
probably visited many times previously by whalers, traders, and 
recruiters who left no record. There is a reference by C. M. Wood- 
ford? to the visit of a whaling captain of whom he made inquiries 
about the island. Other recorded visitors are C. M. Woodford, 
1906; A. G. Stephen, 1906; Dr. Northcote Deck and J. Hedley 
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Abbott, several visits, 1908 to 1911. Published accounts of the 
visits of Woodford and Deck have appeared in the Geographical 
Journal, and the essential facts of the latter’s account have been 
reprinted in Stewart’s Handbook of the Pacific Islands. In the 
same publication there is an account of a visit to the nearby island 
of Bellona, reprinted from The New Zealand Herald of July 8, 1921, 
where it appeared under the nom-de-plume of Haereere. 

‘The first official visit to Rennell since that of Woodford in 1906 
was made by Capt. R. R. Kane, Resident Commissioner, in January, 
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1925. This was reported by Knibbs* who accompanied him. 
On this trip Kane made what was probably the first official visit 
to Bellona Island. A hearsay reference to Rennell Island is made 
by C. H. Dickinson in A Trader in the Savage Solomons. 

Early in the nineteen twenties Lever Brothers recruited some 
Rennell Islanders, but found them poor labourers, unresistant to 
disease and civilization, so they repatriated those who survived. 
Since then recruiting at Rennell and Bellona has been prohibited. 
As a result of this visit, however, a geological survey was made in 
1927 under the auspices of the Western Pacific High Commission. 
The party was led by G. A. V. Stanley, of the University of Sydney, 
geologist in charge, accompanied by H. Ian Hogbin, of Sydney, 
anthropologist. Stanley found nothing of commercial geological 
importance. In 1928 the Whitney South Seas Expedition made an 
ornithological survey of Rennell. 

With the exception of a few Japanese shell-fishers who have 
worked on Indispensable Reef about one hundred miles away, 
these were the only known contacts of Rennell or Bellona with 
civilization up to the time of our visit. Communication with the 
people of these islands is so difficult that it is impossible to trace 
visits preceding those of Dr. Northcote Deck. Then, too, the old 
people who carry on memories of that kind have been wiped out 
by imported disease. 

A story has been handed down among these people concerning 
the Tongans or Tongafiti, who at one period overran so much of the 
South Pacific. The tale has it that the Rennellese killed all but 
one of the invading Tongans who came to their island and that 
this one survivor lived among them until he died. 

According to tradition, the Rennellese came from Uvea, led 
by a man called Kui. This may possibly be Uvea, Wallis Island, 
north of the Tongan Group. Possibly the first comers arrived in 
a blowaway canoe. Stanley says their genealogies indicate that 
they have been there for seventeen generations, about four hundred 
years. 

PHYSIOGRAPHY 

Rennell Island lies one hundred and fifty miles south-west of 

Tulagi, the capital ; the nearest land is San Cristoval, about ninety 
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miles away. It is about fifty miles long and six to twelve miles 
wide. So far, only one anchorage has been found. This lies in 
Kungava Bay about half way along the southern coast, and is known 
as White Sands. It is a well-sheltered bay and a good anchorage, 
within two hundred to three hundred yards of the shore. 

Rennell is believed to be an atoll, one of the very largest that 
have been thrust up out of the ocean. It has a precipitous coastline 
that, for much of its extent, falls sharply into the sea. Here and 
there are narrow beaches at the foot of the steep ascent. These 
beaches contain gardens. The outer rim of the island is three 
hundred to four hundred feet high with no gaps in its margin, and 
to reach the top one climbs straight up, using hands, knees, and feet. 
Over the rim the island is like a saucer sloping to a central depression. 

There is an inland lake, Tengano, about ten miles long and 
two to three miles wide, lying in the south-eastern part of the island 
about seventy feet above sea-level. Its position is due, Stanley’ 
says, to the tipping of the island. It is surrounded by swampy 
ground on the dry hummocks of which a large population has 
gathered. 

Owing to the heavy rainfall and humidity the greater part of 
the island has a heavy growth of tropical scrub. It is fertile only 
in spots, since most of it is bare coral. 

The fauna of Rennell Island is particularly rich in bird life. 
There are more than fifty species, at least ten of them unique. The 
lake, which is the largest in the Pacific, has a remarkable variety of 
water-birds, including a species of grebe and one of crane, two species 
of heron, a cormorant, and migratory sea-birds which come in from 
the ocean. Woodford was the first to collect natural history speci- 
mens on the island. In 1906 he secured a few species of birds, two 
of which, at least, proved to be unique. From his time until 1928, 
when the island was visited by the Whitney South Sea Expedition, 
no collecting was done there. In that year an extensive collection 
of bird life was made, which was to be completed on the trip which 
I accompanied. 

No mammals except the flying-fox have been found on the 
island. There are several species of fresh water land shells, all of 
which are new. The so-called iguana, or monitor lizard, occurs, 
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and there are water snakes in the lake. Land snakes, if they exist, 
are rare. 

As far as is known, Rennell Island is composed entirely of 
coral limestone. There appears to be no outcrop of volcanic rock 
known to the natives. If such an outcrop existed, the rock would 
surely be used for stone implements, and while a few stone tools 
do exist, the material for their making appears to have been obtained 
from rounded pebbles imbedded in coral. Fossil corals and shells 
are nearly always visible. 

Everyone who has visited Rennell speaks of the heavy rainfall, 
and the vegetation confirms their reports. But there are no water- 
courses on the island. All water seems to gravitate towards the 
lake or to run away into the ground. On the shore at low tide water 
issues from under the cliffs in places, but this is slightly brackish. 
The lake water is potable but distinctly brackish. We drank 
only tea and coconut milk at the lake; on the trip back I drank 
lake water and found that it had a rapid purgative effect. The 
visitor to the island should take sails or iron to make a catchment 
area for rain-water. With the frequent rains, enough water for 
daily needs can be secured in this way. 


LANGUAGE 


The tongue is Polynesian. The Samoan / and the Cook Island 
r become in Rennell yg, and f becomes 4. The numerals are tasi, 
gua, toggu, ha, ygima, ono, hitu, vaggu, iva, katoa. Men from Sikiana, 
Tonga, Samoa, or Tikopia can communicate with the Rennellese 
in their language. In this report all native words are spelt phoneti- 
cally. 

The natives are almost insanely eager to learn English ; that is, 
pidgin English. Three of them, Buia, Mua, and Tekita, are fairly 
intelligible in pidgin. Buia of Kanava I attached to myself early 
by promises of untold wealth, and he became indispensable. Without 
him I should have gone away almost as ignorant of the place as I 
had been: when I came, and without scientific material. Buia’s 
father, now dead, had been Big Master of Kolugu and Kanava, 
as Buia will one day be. He is a sort of protégé, an adopted son of 
Tahoa. Mua and Tekita, adopted sons of Tapangi, also talk pidgin ; 
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Mua speaks better than Tekita. He had made a trip to Tulagi 
with Kane. But the great difficulty after all is not the language, 
it is rather to get their mental concepts of things into one’s head, 
and to get one’s ideas into their heads. And no one who has not 
dealt with primitive peoples can realize the mental barriers, on both 
sides, that have to be patiently overcome in order to gain or to impart 
a fresh idea even when the language question is not a factor. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE NATIVES 


The natives of Rennell are of Polynesian race, lighter in colour 
than the Samoans. Their average cephalic index is 74:84, based 
on II3 measurements.’ The men are fine big fellows whose average 
height, I should say, is greater than that of European men ; they are 
splendidly built, and have handsome features. The women are 
relatively smaller than the men, but are even handsomer of feature. 
They, also, are finely made, except that their legs appear to be knock- 
kneed and awkward. This may be due to the heavy loads they 
carry and to their scanty short dress, which is bound precariously 
on the hips, and causes them to exercise extreme care to avoid 
indecent exposure. 

Their hair is straight rather than crinkly, and while it stands 
out in a bushy mass when dry, it has not the wiry quality of the 
Melanesian’s hair. In ceremonial practice rather than for comfort 
the men tie their hair into a topknot. Formerly they pulled the 
hair from the face with the two valves of a clam shell and cropped 
their hair with shark fins. Broken glass, recently introduced, is 
now used for shaving and hair cutting. The children crop their 
hair until they are of marriageable age. Married women shave the 
crown of the head. 

The eyes have the beautiful softness characteristic of the 
Polynesian. Usually they have a slight slant, Red Indian in type 
rather than Mongolian. This is more pronounced in some families 
than in others. 

The noses are aquiline, and the septum is pierced and adorned 
by a small tortoise-shell ring. The lobe of the ear is pierced and 
adorned with a small plaque of wood ornamented with carved 
figures. 
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The Rennellese have an elaborate system of tattooing in which 
all members of the community are versed. The tattooing instrument 
is a small piece of fishbone with several sharp points lashed at right 
angles to a small handle. The design is marked with dye on the 
skin. The instrument is then dipped in the dye and tapped gently 
with a small stick. The ritual of tattooing begins at an early age 
and continues until late in life. It takes in every part of the body 
except the face and the back. The men are more elaborately tattooed 
than the women, and there are definite marks of rank. One of the 
outstanding features of the tattooing is the predominance in the 
design of a fish, evidently a bonito. Another is what appears to be 
a frigate bird, and this also appears in the wood carving. Every 
male has a typical broad inverted arrow on the chest. This is the 
first design given to the men. The women begin with a string of 
fish on the hands. 


Boys are circumcised at puberty, and clothing is assumed by 
both sexes at that time. The men wear koggoa, garments of tapa 
twenty feet long and one to three feet wide, which are wrapped 
around the middle with three folds passed through the crutch. 
A large fan is thrust into the koggoa at the back. This is used as a 
sunshade, an umbrella, or a cushion, as well as for fanning. The 
women wear garments of tapa about twelve feet long, bound around 
the hips. 


The people live in small settlements lying close together in the 
arable districts of the island. Each settlement consists of a house 
twenty to twenty-five feet long and twelve to fifteen feet wide. Its 
eaves reach to within two feet of the ground, and the ridge-pole is 
from ten to twelve feet high. The ends are closed to within two 
feet of the ground. In this house the master and male dependants 
sleep. About it are grouped smaller and cruder dwellings which 
shelter the married women and other females. On the rafters of 
the master’s house are stored ceremonial articles such as shark fins, 
priestly spears and other tokens of chieftainship. In the smaller 
houses foodstuffs and miscellaneous possessions are stored among 
the rafters. In the small houses in the larger gardens seed plants 
and surplus foods are kept. 


ot 
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The natives lead a semi-nomadic life, regulated somewhat by 
the food supply. They would probably live as one vast community 
except that the arable areas are separated by almost impassable 
barriers of coral. When they migrate because of a shortage of 
food, or when they visit another district to take part in religious 
ceremonies, the women carry along large mats closely woven from 
pandanus leaves. These they set up as “ pup-tents” which will 
shelter five or six individuals each. Men not thus provided for 
throw up little shelters of coconut palms. They do not seem to 
mind the rain or the wet. At Kungava (White Sands) the numerous 
caves in the sides of the cliff are used as dwellings. 

The Rennellese make splendid fish lines and fish nets of pandanus 
fibre. They make hooks of wood of enormous size for catching sharks 
and smaller ones of shell for catching smaller fish. Most of the 
fishing is done by net or spear. They have a plant which, pounded 
up and placed in the water, stupefies the fish. 

Cooking is a simple process. They have no utensils for this, 
except big wooden bowls (used as drums also) in which they mix their 
puddings. A hole is dug and in it a fire is kindled by the stick and 
groove method. Stones are placed in the fire, and when they are 
heated the ashes are swept away and the fish or pudding is wrapped 
in leaves and placed on the stones. Pana, taro and yams are placed 
directly on the stones, uncovered. The hole is then covered up, 
and the food is allowed to bake thoroughly. When it is removed 
it is eaten with the fingers, the only eating utensil being a sea-shell 
which is used as a spoon to get coconut from the shell and to scrape 
baked vegetables. The natives eat wood grubs from logs, fresh-water 
snails, mussels, and all edible salt-water oysters. They also eat 
pandanus fruits, wild nuts and bananas, though the latter do not 
seem to thrive on the island. There is no bread-fruit or sugar-cane. 
Some of the birds are taboo as food, for example, the duck on account 
of its dirty food habits. In general these people have little desire 
for meat and do not go out of the way to get it. Pawpaws, introduced 
by the white man, are eaten raw in a green or ripe state, as well as 
cooked. 

Monogamy is the rule among these people, although we recorded 
in our census one man with three wives and two with two wives 
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each. There is no taboo against plural wives, but it is not the 
general custom. Apparently there is no marriage price, but rather 
an exchange of presents. 

The Rennellese are fine wood-carvers and have a great deal of 
imagination, which gives them wide variety in execution. They 
carve ceremonial spears, sceptres of most unusual design, lime 
sticks for betel chewing, war clubs, head-rests, and fighting imple- 
ments, notably spears and arrows tipped with human and fish bone. 
They are expert in hand-weaving. Their mats and baskets compare 
favourably with the best in the Pacific. They also weave armbands 
and handles for their clubs and spears. The weaving is done from 
the mid-rib of the pandanus leaf, which is split, soaked in water, 
and bleached. They make very fine thread with which to sew their 
pandanus mat shelters. The needles are fish bones. They make 
fine tapa of the inner bark of a species of mulberry. 

Their canoes are frail, Polynesian in type, with an outrigger 
but no ornamentation. Formerly they were dug out with axes 
made from clam shells, and by fire. They are said to have been 
improved a great deal since the France brought more effective axes 
to the island, but the natives do not yet venture out to sea in them. 
Those used on the lake are larger and have a small platform and 
mat sails. 

When the France was there before, Buia drew for Hamlin a 
picture of an adze. Someone who had been in Tulagi had described 
it to him. I took three adzes with me, one for Tapangi, one for 
Tahoa, and I gave one to Buia as a final present. These created a 
true sensation. 


NATIVE GOVERNMENT 


There are five political divisions (see map). Each is under 
a chief. 


DIVISIONS CHIEFS 
Tengano Tapangi 
Kolugu and Kanava 1 Tahoa 
Kanava 2 Tekasua 
Loguge Tekahake 


Mungehenua Tongakamatua 
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The divisions of Kanava are not clear. I have designated 
Kanava I as that part of Kanava of which with Kolugu Tahoa is 
the chief ; Kanava 2 as that part of Kanava over which Tekasua, 
Tahoa’s brother, is chief. The boundaries and extent of Loguge 
are conjectural. 

I could not discover the mode of choice of the chiefs. The 
chief’s son does not succeed him, so perhaps the office is open for 
election. However, this may not be so, for Buia’s father was chief 
before Tahoa, and Buia says that one day he will be a chief himself. 

The five chiefs have their authority from Tainatua, the Supreme 
Being. Tainatua makes the laws (taboos), which are interpreted 
by the chiefs, as oracles, and which regulate the life of the people, 
both moral and material. The land and everything that grows are 
his property, and are distributed by the chiefs, his representatives. 

In my other contacts with primitive peoples it has seemed to 
me that the chiefs and medicine men used their supernatural power 
for selfish ends, knowing it to be a fraud. In Rennell, however, 
I was convinced of the sincerity of these people. Although the 
chief may use the taboo for his own purposes, he does not do so 
intentionally ; he has always the belief that when he thinks and 
decrees, it is God who thinks and decrees. 

Here is a people which gets its laws direct from the Supreme 
Being. There seem to be no agnostics in its ranks. No one seems 
to know what would happen if a taboo were broken, but surely some- 
thing terrible, and no one would ever consciously break one. Women 
are not taboo. Sex life is as natural as that of animals, so that when 
maturity is reached and marriage takes place men and women are 
ready for a settled marriage. Thus the greatest cause of crime is 
removed. There is no rape, no sex jealousy, no illicit intercourse, 
no adultery. 

One afternoon Riddel asked me how justice was administered. 
This idea had not occurred to me previously. I turned to Buia and 
said, ‘“‘ Buia, suppose some man kill you, what would happen to 
him?” “No man sabe kill me, Doctor.” “ But suppose you 
killed someone, what would happen to you?” “ Me no sabe kill 
man, Doctor.” ‘‘ Suppose some man steal something belong you ? ” 
“ He not steal along me. He fright too much.” “ He fright along 
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what name?” A long pause for thought. ‘‘ Me no sabe, him he 
fright belong nothing.” I had the utmost difficulty in making him 
grasp the concept of murder. 


Rennell Island seems to be an island without crime. It was 
unthinkable to Buia that another man of his district should kill 
him or steal from him. As regards Tengano, “ Long time fight he 
finish along Tengano. Him he fright too much steal him something 
belong me fellow.” 


Their religion is not a seventh day affair but is bound up with 
their whole life—in everything they do. Besides Tainatua (whose 
name is always whispered in one’s ear, never spoken aloud), they 
told me of Tanganggoa Tenga’a (the familiar Polynesian Tangaloa), 
the Sun, and Tamaihina, the Moon (the Hina or Ina or Sina of other 
groups). Tangaloa here seems to be a disreputable sort of character. 
They also have their Maui. They told wonderful stories along 
traditional lines, and I regretted that I did not know their language 
better or that they did not know pidgin better. Much of this 
material I had not time to work out or transcribe. I had to repeat 
many times the stories of Tangaloa and Sina that I had heard in 
other groups. 


Mua told me about the killing of the three teachers left by 
Deck in about Ig10. He said that these three men landed and were 
well received but shortly began to attack the religion of the natives. 
They said, ‘‘ Big Fellow Master belong you fellow, now he finish. 
Big Fellow Master belong me, he come now. He more big.”’ The 
chiefs talked it over, saw the disorganization of their whole social 
system if these men stayed and determined to test once and for all 
the truth of the statement. Buia’s father, who was the “ Big 
Master ” of Kanava and Kolugu, where these men were living, issued 
the order ; and three men knocked the three teachers on the head. 
They were not eaten as reported (these people have never been 
cannibals), but buried. The natives are surer than ever now that 
their ‘‘ Master-belong-on-top ” is “ more big.” Panio, who killed 
one of the teachers, is a turbulent loud-voiced bully still on the 
beach ; he came on the ship every day and always made trouble. 
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POPULATION 


Northcote Deck estimated the population of Rennell Island at 
five hundred. Stanley estimated it to be at least seven hundred. 
My estimate is one thousand two hundred to one thousand five 
hundred. 


From the table below it can be seen that in the two districts, 
Tengano and Kolugu-Kanava 1, there are 259 males and 260 females, 
a healthy ratio. 


Married Unmarried Unmarried 
Total Men Women Boys Girls Women Men 
From Tekita I got the population of Tengano : : 
317 - 51 51 67 53 40 55 
From Buia I got the population of Kolugu and Kanava 1: 
202 ae 30 32 52 38 19 31 
From Buia I got the following number of names from Kanava 2: 
‘a 19 21 16 9 20 9 
From Buia I got the following number of names from Loguge: 
41 Io 10 8 5 8 
From Tongakamatua I got the following number of names from Mungehenua : 
69 + 13 13 19 8 7 9 
723 - 123 127 162 113 94 104 


The census of Tengano and of Kolugu and Kanava I are probably 
as accurate as any census anywhere. I checked each census on 
different occasions. The table shows at least 723 individuals. Buia 
told me he knew far from all the people in Kanava 2. The names 
from Mungehenua were given by their chief Tongakamatua, who 
came aboard from a canoe as we coasted along his district, where 
there is no anchorage. As Buia says he has been at war with Loguge 
and Kanava 2 for years, it is obvious that there must be a fairly 
large population in Loguge, Mungehenua, and Kanava 2. Buia 
gives the relative numbers of these; Kanava is most populous, 
Tengano next, then Mungehenua, then Loguge and Kolugu. 


Loguge is a district I have not. found mentioned before. It is 
called Joguge on Deck’s map, but no one has visited it or mentions 
it as a political division. The difficulty of dealing with primitive 
minds is illustrated by our discovery of Loguge. As the France 
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ran along the coast in a north-westerly direction on its way to Bellona 
Island, a small bay opened up. Buia said to me, “ Why not stop 
and visit the people of Loguge as well as Mungehenua?” We 
thereupon found this was a whole new district which had never 
been mentioned before in anything Hamlin or I had seen ; nor had 
the Government heard of it. 

Early in my visit I worked with Buia at a census of the districts 
he knew, telling him I wanted all names. I got the men, married 
women, tayata or boys, and heheni or girls. Then one day by 
accident I found that there was another group of unmarried men I 
had missed. Finally, I found on the last day or so another group 
of unmarried women. I had had them grouped in my mind as 
married men, married women, boys, and girls. It was not long 
after I found the group of unmarried men that I ferreted out as a 
natural sequence the unmarried women group. I asked Buia why 
he had not given me these names before. He said, “‘ Master, you 
never asked me.” 

I found no evidence of abortion or infanticide, but Hamlin 
believes that these people have some such check on population. 


BARTER 


Rennell Islanders have little to barter but spears, real and 
ceremonial, objects carved of wood, samples of native rope and line, 
mats, baskets, a small amount of foodstuffs, and their women. 
The entire annual copra crop of the island is so small that it would 
not keep one small trader alive if none of it were eaten. Moreover, 
he could not transport it to the coast over the tracks that exist. 

The natives have no idea of relative values. They begin by 
asking for an “ ackis” or “ knifie” in exchange for anything and 
come down to an empty glass beer bottle rather than not get anything. 
Their mats and baskets compare favourably with all but the best 
of the old Samoan or Tongan mats and take months to make. It 
did not seem right to buy these for a knife that cost two shillings and 
sixpence, and a few fish-hooks. 

They know about “ monies ” to the extent that silver is better 
than copper, but Buia was quite pleased to get two threepenny 
pieces rather than one two shilling piece for an article. They have 
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what they call money themselves, but it is as difficult to get from 
them as ours is from us. It is strings of porpoise teeth and fish 
vertebre in alternation. Only the older Masters have this, and if 
one Master offends another or one group offends another group, 
the offender sends a string or strings of “ money,” which is always 
accepted and the offence forgiven. It seems to have no other use. 

Tapangi was good-natured but very dignified, Tahoa was almost 
solemn, as is befitting those in whose head God “ stops.” But on 
the last afternoon I saw them affected by mortal emotions. They 
had come to say good-bye, and I took out a box of one hundred large 
fish-hooks and divided them equally between the two chiefs. We 
were in a dense crowd of natives with eyes like saucers at the sight 
of such wealth. How Tapangi’s and Tahoa’s eyes glistened and 
their faces lightened up! Tapangi could not keep his hands quiet 
and had to put his fingers into the box to help me give some first 
to him, then to Tahoa. When the big hooks were distributed, 
solemn old Tahoa quickly put the box of little ones in my hands, 
lest I forgot. I had to laugh, and then they all cheered. Another 
valuable article of trade is red beads; white or blue beads are 
useless ; they must have red ones. And one could probably buy 
most of Rennell Island with a dozen jews’ harps, of which only one 
has reached the island. 


MANNERS 


These savages have the best of manners. They are always polite 
and courteous to each other and to strangers; in fact they are 
harassing in their affectionate desire to please. It finally became 
nerve-racking to have them standing around, from daylight until 
dark, looking, and touching things, and asking questions. They 
have an insatiable curiosity about things and ideas, and are insanely 
eager to learn new words in English. 

The only privacy a stranger has on Rennell Island is at meal 
time and after dark. We were completely at the mercy of the 
natives after the first day. They could not be kept out of any room 
or quarters. Shoo them out and back they would drift again. 
They could not understand one’s desire for a little solitude. But 
always they had the nicest way possible about it. They simply 
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could not keep away from whatever was going on. The hatch-way 
under which the men were skinning birds was crowded with heads. 
When I used my typewriter there was a crowd around me and always 
a finger or two extra striking the keys. 

Next to axes, the thing they wanted most was trade boxes that 
would lock. In a land where there is no theft one might ask, why 
wish for a box with locks? Before I left I saw that the urge for 
locked boxes was the primitive man’s desire for a little privacy, and 
I could then appreciate its force. They are born, live, and die, 
always in the presence of the crowd. They are scarcely ever alone, 
even to think. They share everything in common. Pay a boy 
with a tin of sardines ; he opens it, and almost before he has tasted 
it there are several at his elbow for a share. But with a trade box 
with a lock, a man has a place of his own where no one else can enter ; 
it is the only kind of privacy to be had on Rennell Island. Privacy 
is one of the major blessings of civilization. We never give this 
fact consideration, because we can always obtain privacy. The 
impossibility of being alone gets on one’s nerves. I ruined several 
rolls of film by becoming distracted by questioning curiosity. Panio, 
the local bully, was the worst offender. And if ever white men have 
trouble at Rennell Island he will be found at the bottom of it. He 
would hardly ever leave, and was the first one back. Finally, he 
got truculent because he thought Buia, of whom he was jealous on 
account of his better pidgin and whose political rival he may be, was 
getting more than he; also because Panio thought his daughter 
was not the social favourite his status demanded. Surrounded 
by savages as I was, it was a bit hazardous to risk a quarrel; but 
the situation became intolerable, and one night I had a show-down 
with Panio. He was as big as I, and youngish ; but I told him he 
was to get out or I would put him out. I was not sure, however, 
that I could do it. The outcome wavered in the balance, but finally 
he could not meet my furious eyes, and left. After that we could 
always clear the cabin. Next morning he presented me with two 
pana as a’peace offering; I gave him two big fish-hooks, and we 
were friends again. 

When Rennellese meet after a short absence, they salute each 
other by rubbing noses and mumbling a formula inquiring after the 
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health of one another’s family. Tapangi took a fancy to me because 
I was a big man, relatively, but he was especially pleased because 
he was a little bigger, about an inch taller and about an inch larger 
around the chest. One day, when he was leaving, he took my breath 
away by grabbing me by the shoulders, rubbing his nose against 
mine, and repeating the salutation. Then he broke into a roar of 
laughter at my surprise. It was a great mark of friendship. He 
gave me a standing invitation to come to Lake Tengano and board 
with him for the rest of my life. The only possible danger a lone 
white man would run on Rennell would be the possession of undue 
wealth in the way of iron. If he would present that to the chief 
he would not only be safe, but he could be sure of never wanting 
what Rennell affords. 

There is no theft among the Rennellese themselves, but I find 
the following in my diary: ‘“‘ We have narrowly avoided trouble 
several times as we have found it impossible to keep natives out of 
the main cabin, and every time they come in we lose something— 
towels, shirts, pyjamas, razors, and handkerchiefs ; we have not a 
table knife left to eat with, and few spoons. Anything that can be 
stored away goes quietly out. While we wanted their trade it was 
better, but now that we have bought what we want, there begins 
to be tension. We have so many treasures that they need and 
which we are carrying back with us to civilization, where there is 
already plenty. They resent being kept out of the cabin. They 
say, ‘Suppose white man he cross, more better he no come along 
White Sands.’ Hamlin is pestered almost to death by Tekita. 
He has adopted Hamlin as ‘ Father belong him.’ I tease Hamlin 
about it. Tekita insists on seeing everything Hamlin has and 
taking his pick. In return he says that Hamlin may do the same 
by him. This is ‘ fashion belong place.’ ” 

From my experience at Rennell, the reason for early navigators 
being killed is simple to see. They came with treasures which to 
the natives were beyond reckoning, and then moved on. The 
natives would give anything for iron; they would work to any 
extent for it. But for them to see it go over the horizon willy-nilly 
must have put their naturally honest character to a tremendous 
strain. We saw this tension grow as we secured what we wished 
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of their products, and therefore kept buying to the end, often what 
we did not want, in order to avoid trouble. 

Their wars are trivial affairs from our point of view. One man 
may on occasion throw spears at a man from an enemy district and 
one or the other be killed or wounded, this state of warfare dragging 
on for years and years. About five years ago Mungehenua people 
killed Tahoa’s brother in Kanava. Tengano combined with Kolugu 
and Kanava, went to Mungehenua, whipped them and made them 
sue for peace. 

Tengano used to war with Kolugu and Kanava, but they are at 
peace now. However, a tremendous jealousy still remains between 
the two people, which might flare up at any time into a warlike 
condition. To avoid trouble we had to see that each got a proper 
share of the trade. 


LIFE AT RENNELL 


As a picture of life at Rennell Island, a description of a trip 
which Hamlin, White, and I made to the Lake may be of interest. 
Hamlin had been there before by the long way, about ten miles. 
Had we known it, we might have reached there in a three hours’ 
walk, by going a few miles down the coast, where the Lake is nearer 
the rim of the island. I was urged not to go on account of my poor 
vision, but as my endeavours to get hook-worm specimens on the 
beach had failed, I felt that I should go in order to justify the expense 
I was incurring; I also had a secret hope that the supposedly 
impassable barrier of taboo could be overcome when I came in contact 
with the chiefs, Tahoa and Tapangi, who were celebrating a harvest 
festival at the Lake. I would not make the trip again, however, 
even for a complete, guaranteed hookworm survey of Rennell and 
Bellona. 


We started out Tuesday morning. Because of the difficulty 
of the road and the scarcity of carriers we took little luggage. We 
intended to save baggage and live off the country, and this we cer- 
tainly did. The first stretch was from the beach straight up four 
hundred feet of coral cliff, in climbing which one used hands and 
knees as well as feet, vines, and a stout stick. Then came a pleasant 
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half mile or so through a gradually sloping grassy garden of coconut 
trees and pawpaws. The narrow path wound among coral lumps 
about knee high that caught at trousers and stockings. One could 
not touch anything off the path because of the coral, which was as 
if studded with thousands of tiny knife-blades that tore at one’s 
hands and clothing. Everything looked lovely to me, and the 
difficulties seemed to have been exaggerated—till we left the garden. 
Then we plunged into a tunnel through the jungle from which we 
did not emerge till we were half a mile from the lake. Much of it 
had to be taken doubled up. In addition to the coral lumps were 
added millions of vines just low enough to catch one’s throat and 
pull off one’s hat and just high enough to keep tripping one. When 
this dirt path finished we set out over broken masses of what a 
geologist might call limestone, but what I would call bottom-of- 
the-ocean coral, somewhat weathered. I had Buia helping me or 
I should never have arrived. He went ahead and pointed out the 
pieces of coral that were firm and those which wobbled and I would 
leap or lower myself carefully to these. One mis-step would mean 
a broken leg without question, and, needless to say, I was careful. 
Crevasses in the coral had to be crossed on old logs covered with 
slippery moss, Buia holding my hand. It rained off and on all day. 
I imagine it always rains there. The jungle was continuous, without 
a prospect, all the way to the lake. The last half mile was through 
mud from the ankles to the knees, and there were numerous coral 
knobs in the mud. When we arrived my army shoes were finished. 
I could not have believed it possible. The soles flopped loosely and 
the leather had complete three-cornered tears like cloth caught on 
barbed wire. And withal the vital thing had been the brass screws 
in the heel, sole and instep. My heavy woollen stockings were torn 
to ribbons and my hands were bleeding in a dozen places from 
grasping at coral to save myself from falling. The constant effort 
at balancing my body on coral pinnacles had tired my back muscles 
to exhaustion. Finally, after seven hours, we struck a hummock 
of solid ground about fifty yards from the lake, a so-called village. 
It was a dismal arrival. The village consisted of one house, rect- 
angular, twenty-five feet long, fifteen feet wide, and twelve feet 
high, with thatched sides that sloped to about eighteen inches from 
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the ground. One got on hands and knees and crawled in on a crushed 
coral floor. There was only one other shelter that would keep off 
the rain, though a number of others, like “ pup” tents made of 
coconut leaves offered some shelter. The centre of the house was 
filled by a big pile of coconuts which were taboo and could not even 
be touched. I had to lie with my head to these, my feet projecting 
into the rain and under the drips from the roof. Though we were 
plastered with mud, there was no utensil in which to wash and no 
water to wash with. The fifty yards to the lake were boggy beyond 
description, and our only benzine tin was always in use boiling 
or holding tea. I washed as best I could in coconut husks filled with 
rain water. Once or twice when there was no rain water, in des- 
peration I washed in cold tea and found it quite refreshing. 

Shortly after our arrival we had to go and salute Tapangi and 
Tahoa, the chiefs, who were celebrating their annual religious festival 
in the next village. This meant another quarter of a mile through 
mud. We found Tapangi (this was his district) sitting in state at 
one end of a house similar to ours. There is no question of a chief’s 
receiving obeisance from visitors when he is inside his house; the 
visitor has to bow. Tapangi was gracious. A big man, well over 
six feet, he looked enormous in his religious trappings of tapa cloth. 
He was not taboo. During the festival, God had been transferred 
from his head to that of Tekita, his adopted son. Similarly Tahoa 
was not taboo at this time. Tekita was squatting at the other end 
of the house on a pile of elaborate mats, his body and fancy dress 
smeared all over with turmeric. Each year, during three months 
at Tengano and three months at Kanava, this festival in honour of 
their God, Tainatua, continues. During this time Tapangi and 
Tahoa are freed of their identity with the Godhead. Tekita, wild- 
eyed from betel-nut, came and talked to us, even though he was 
taboo. He is a conceited young savage, but handsome as a Greek. 

Finally we went back to our village, ate some cold roast pana, 
the first food we had had since leaving the beach, and lay down. 
Forty men slept in our house, all with heads toward the coconut 
pile and feet out, packed in like sardines on the hard crushed-coral 
floor. I had Tamata, an adopted son of Tapangi, on one side of 
me and a son of Tahoa on the other side. 
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In the morning, in a drizzly rain, we looked about, waiting for 
breakfast. Waiting for breakfast in a native village is a wonderful 
experience, and one realizes why natives usually eat only one meal 
a day. 

The women get up at day-break, usually a rainy one, start a 
fire, get damp wood burning, then heat the stones in the pit, put 
the food on the hot stones and cover it for an hour or two. If one 
hurries them he gets raw food. Finally one becomes ravenous. 
We had pocket knives with which to peel the yams and pana, butter, 
pepper, and salt ; but no food of our own. The last day we had 
ducks, which were charred over the fire and handed to us. We had 
to tear them apart like animals. 

I did not have a good wash, let alone a bath, except by the rain, 
for five days; I was as near savagery as the savages themselves, 
and not so clean. It is common for the supercilious white man to 
bemoan the fact that after education a native reverts to the “ mat.” 
Here were three white men, well-born, one with a Bachelor’s degree, 
another with Bachelor’s and Doctor’s degrees, who sloughed off 
hundreds of years of culture almost over night, when necessity 
demanded. 

This day we presented Tapangi and Tahoa with an adze each, 
and Mua and Tekita with an axe each. Both the latter reverted to 
Tapangi. Tekita, excited by betel-nut, acted the part of a man in 
a trance, overcome by the weight of his supernatural powers. He 
rolled his eyes and posed dramatically as he talked, and lapsed into 
long silence in the middle of sentences. After our gifts had been 
accepted we were presented with huge supplies of native food. 

We erected our tent flies the first day, but it did us no good as 
far as comfort was concerned because we were almost crowded out 
by visitors. The tent flies had to be re-erected several times because 
the crowds pulled them over by their numbers. Only when we ate 
or when the lantern went out were we left alone, but at earliest day- 
break the crowd came back. 

The first two days White and I spent in examining the natives. 
I went out on the lake in a canoe—a tremendous body of water for 
the South Pacific. On the last day we saw the final ceremonies of 
the festival. It seemed to be devoted to working the God out of 
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the heads of Tapangi’s and Tahoa’s substitutes, back into the heads 
of Tapangi and Tahoa. We went to the village, where the dance 
was being held, and saw about two hours of it. At first we were 
not allowed to enter—it was taboo—but, finally, after some argument 
among the Masters, Tapangi himself ushered us into one corner of 
the enclosure, seated us, and sat between us and the piles of coconuts 
and the ceremonies, to protect us from any danger we might run from 
angering the God. When he left us another high ranking Master 
first took his place. 

It was a high rectangular enclosure, the front of which was 
blocked off by Tapangi’s house, the other three sides being high hedges 
made up of tree branches, so that the women could not see in. In 
the centre was an immense heap of coconuts piled up to a height of 
nine or ten feet. Near by, there was a small platform on which 
Tekita and Tahoa’s substitutes sat. In a circle around the coconut 
pile and the two men the other Masters danced, some twenty or so 
in number. They walked slowly, one behind the other, chanting 
as they went, and imploring the sky with hands and faces. Tapangi 
started off with a file of men, then the others joined him. Gradually 
the slow walk became a fast one, then a slow run, all keeping step, 
then a faster run, two strides on one foot, then two on the other. 
Meanwhile the singing grew louder till all ended in a great shout. 

When the dancing had stopped, the pile of coconuts was torn 
down and distributed. We received a share, as well. Then a 
new dance began which, we were told, was intended finally to work 
the God out of the substitutes’ heads and back into the heads of 
Tapangi and Tahoa. Four columns of Masters faced the rear of the 
house, standing at a distance, singing and dancing a few steps towards 
the house, then retreating. After many repetitions, they arrived 
at the house with a great shout and touched it, and the deed was 
done. Tekita was no longer taboo—the Godhead was back in 
Tapangi. Tekita became normal and Tapangi and Tahoa for the 
time being more reserved, as befitted the repositories of the divine 
presence. There was one unfortunate sequel of Tekita’s tenancy 
by the Godhead. The spirit betrayed Tekita when he got back into 
Tapangi’s head. Mua informed us, very confidentially, the following 
morning that God was very cross with Tekita. When he had got 
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back in Tapangi’s head he had told Tapangi that, a few nights before, 
Tekita had broken his taboo and had gone and slept with a girl. 
Consequently, as a punishment, Tapangi (not Tekita) could not go 
down to the coast and see the France. But the God must have 
relented afterward, because Tapangi did come down to see us. 

Another ridiculous thing, to me, was to see Tahoa, the repository 
of the divine spark, come off each day with a basket of taro and a 
basket of yams to trade in for a tin of sardines and a tin of bully 
beef. 

The trip down was a repetition of the one up. Gordon White 
probably saved me from being crippled for life by lending me his 
heavy shoes. The climb down the sheer edge of the island was the 
most difficult one of the trip. I reached the beach safely, feeling 
that the arches of my feet might recover, but that they would never 
be the same. I had many more cuts on my hands and legs and the 
consequent island sores did not heal up for over a month. 


TRIP TO BELLONA ISLAND 


The native name for Bellona is Mungiki. Kane, the Resident 
Commissioner, visited this island officially in January, 1925, and 
says that he and Knibbs® walked a mile mland. He was, so far 
as is known, the first white man to penetrate beyond the beach. 
No one had landed on the island from the time of his visit until we 
came. 

We had planned to take Buia with us, as interpreter, but the 
jealousy between Tahoa’s people and Tapangi’s people again inter- 
fered. Buia was Tahoa’s man; it was therefore quite politely 
insisted that Mua should come also, as Tapangi’s representative. 
There was great rubbing of noses between Buia and Mua and their 
friends before they started on this, to them, epoch-making voyage 
to Bellona Island. 

We sailed along the southern coast of Rennell Island in a north- 
westerly direction. We hoped to get in contact with Tongaka- 
matua, the chief of Mungehenua. Tahoa and Tapangi said it would 
be safe, since these natives had never seen white men and were 
frightened of guns. On the way, Buia and Mua propounded a 
scheme they had concocted. We were to send them ashore with 
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guns and they would bring Tongakamatua to us. This was their 
idea of peaceful penetration. When we had sailed for about an hour 
or so we passed a nice bay, and Buia said, ‘‘ Why don’t you stop and 
talk to the people of Loguge? ’’ We thought it was only a village, 
but Buia said that they were a separate people and had a Big Master 
of their own. We turned into the bay and coasted along the shore, 
but our shouting brought no one to light, and we could see no sign 
of life. 

We sighted Bellona Island about fifteen miles away from the 
north-western end of Rennell and sailed along it looking for an 
anchorage. Bellona is thrust ovt of the water like Rennell, but is 
not an atoll island. It is about three or four miles long by two or 
three miles wide. We passed two ‘‘ White Sands,” as the natives 
call beaches, and finally anchored at Ahanga, probably the only 
anchorage, and that in the open sea, and possible only in the calmest 
weather. The sea had quite a roll. It was dusk and shortly after 
anchoring the France swung around, bumped against a big lump of 
coral, and kept bumping against it with the motion of the waves, in a 
rather disturbing manner. If there had been the least wind at sea, 
we would have been wrecked. There were a few frenzied moments 
working at the anchor which still reposes on the coral bed at Ahanga 
in several fathoms of water, because the chain parted and we had to 
get out to sea. Fortunately, the rugged timbers of the France 
were unaffected by the accident. We hove to until morning, when 
we returned to Ahanga and found a good anchorage in a calm sea. 
Meanwhile Buia and Mua had planned another piece of native 
strategy. A canoe came out from the shore with natives in it, and 
Buia and Mua, dressed in raincoats and old felt hats and pretending 
to be Europeans, spoke to them in vile pidgin. The natives were 
astounded when finally the boys threw off their disguise. It did not 
seem possible that they could fool a child, but ridiculous as it sounds, 
it was very effective with these people. In a short time crowds of 
men swarmed on board, but no women. 


It is apparent that these people are closely related to the people 
of Rennell Island. For example, Buia’s mother is sister to the 
mother of one of the Big Masters of Bellona. There are three of 
these Masters, Takika of Nangau District, Sangona of the Vaitupu 
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District, and Tangosia of the Vaitangi District. Canoes go from 
Bellona to Rennell in calm weather. The Bellona canoes are stronger 
than those of Rennell. 


We landed after breakfast and were immediately surrounded, 
each of us, by crowds of people who shrieked at each other and looked 
us over. Each of them carried a club, a bow and arrows, or a handful 
of spears. According to native custom, the two Rennell boys had 
to wash in salt-water before they were permitted to land. This is 
to prevent disease from being carried in. Buia’s presence put them 
in a friendly mood. 

Immediately upon landing, the ornithologists went hunting, 
and we started inland looking for Buia’s cousin, the bush chief. 
Bellona is like Rennell, except that it has much more soil. We 
followed a guide along a track which here and there had paths at 
right angles, disclosing a pleasant vista, at the end of which one 
could see a house among the coconut trees. After walking two 
miles we were told that the Big Master, Buia’s cousin, was still 
distant, so we waited, using the time in examining people and 
starting a census. After a two-hour wait we went back to the boat. 
In the afternoon, we were informed that the Big Masters were on 
shore and wanted me to come off. I was still pretty well worn out 
from my Lake Tengano trip and tired from the additional walk on 
Bellona, so I told Buia they must come on board. He returned 
to say his cousin was taboo and could not. I said, “ All right, if 
he does not come on board he gets no axe.” So finally the three 
boarded the boat, and we had a long, fruitless conference. I gave 
my presents without effect. They did not want doctors, they did 
not want medicine, they did not want missions, they did not want 
government, and they would give me no census. They were not 
sulky about it, nor angry ; they had simply made up their minds that 
Europeans brought only mischief for them and they wanted to be 
left alone. Rather wise people, in fact. 

The tattooing of these people is of the same type as that of the 
Rennell Islanders. The most marked difference between the two 
peoples is the number of old persons one sees in Bellona, grey, 
wizened, and bent-over. On Rennell I saw only one man with hair 
at all grey. The teeth of the Rennell Islanders were perfect. In 
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Bellona, the people had good teeth, but they were stained. This is 
probably caused by some difference in diet or possibly in the method 
of chewing betel-nut. One has the impression that the island is 
thickly populated, with possibly five hundred inhabitants. 

Early the next morning we started for Rennell. As we coasted 
along Mungehenua a single canoe was seen, with two men fishing 
in it. They came alengside and informed us that one of them was 
Tongakamatua, Big Master of Mungehenua. He was the most 
intelligent-looking native I saw on Rennell, with flashing black eyes 
and a smiling, mobile face that showed his bright mind. Buia and 
he discussed the wars he was carrying on with Loguge and Kanava 2. 
I withheld the axe, letting him see it, until I got a census. But 
since there was no anchorage we found ourselves slowly sailing along 
and so my census came to nothing. Tongakamatua was willing 
to have a doctor come and treat his sick after Buia had explained 
what good results had come from the injections for yaws. 

There was no one at Loguge so we did not stop there, and we 
reached Kungava Bay, the old anchorage, that night. 

During the next two days we gave injections for yaws, said 
good-bye, and left for Tulagi. 


HEALTH SURVEY 


The history of European contact with native races in the Pacific 
has been a tale of the infliction on these natives of new diseases, 
against which they had no immunity. What happened after the 
early voyages of the Portuguese, Spanish, Dutch, and English 
navigators, can only be guessed. It is possible to gather ideas of 
the results following the coming of white men only as far back as 
the advent of the trader and the missionary, about a hundred years 
ago. One constantly hears missionaries tell of epidemics following 
their visits, and in every island group natives tell of new diseases 
decimating their population through visits of missionary and trading 
vessels. 

There is a theory that Pacific peoples had already begun to 
decrease rapidly before the advent of the white man. This is an 
untenable theory, I feel, based on false conjecture. There are no 
worth-while estimates of Pacific populations previous to Cook’s 
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time. What evidence we have since then shows that the result of 
white visits was almost invariably disastrous to the native. Before 
Cook entered the Pacific there were 250 years of Spanish, Portugese, 
and Dutch visits to various islands, of which we know little, since 
many of the voyages are not even recorded. Who can say what 
their ultimate result was in losses of population? How, then, can 
one theorize as to the causes or probabilities of losses of population 
in pre-Cook days ? 

Rennell and Bellona Islands have a short history of contact 
with whites. Vessels may have stopped there earlier, but the 
people speak of Deck’s visit as the first. Deck stopped at Loguge 
and Kungava Bay (White Sands), and went inland to the Lake. 
The visit was a short one, but according to native recital he brought 
the first coughs and colds, soz, and itch. The Japanese (by which 
they mean fishing vessels with Japanese captains) brought gonorrhoea 
and tuberculosis, undoubtedly, for the first time. The Koohntkara, 
owned by Lever Brothers, brought blood dysentery for the first 
time. The Government vessel Ranadi also brought dysentery and 
a disease resembling influenza. 

From the Japanese vessel, gonorrhoea spread all over Rennell 
and to Bellona Island. The other conditions also have spread over 
Rennell. Every time a vessel came in it brought a new disease and 
many people died, although the natives say that the ships apparently 
had no sick on board. These diseases were strange to the natives. 
No one had ever heard of them before. 

The only vessel credited with not bringing sickness is the France 
on her first trip. This time apparently there was no sickness of 
any kind on board the France and none on shore, yet before we had 
been there two weeks everyone on shore commenced to sneeze and 
cough, and to have severe colds. I found also that our Solomon 
cook had a severe eye infection, and I am waiting to see whether our 
visit has inflicted eye disease on the Rennell people. 

This question of sickness caught from whites seemed to possess 
the minds of the natives, and conversation could always be turned 
to it. The cause of sickness they believe to be the violation of some 
taboo. They are confused and cannot understand why their god 
should be cross and should punish them by sickness brought by the 
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white man. “ Before, no one knew how to die—plenty of old men, 
plenty of old women, all shrivelled up.” Now one sees on Rennell 
not a single really old man or woman. The one man with any grey 
hair whom I saw was under fifty. 

One great cause of death is child-birth. Maternal mortality 
was rare before the white man came, and families used to be much 
larger. 

The people on Bellona are to be admired for their intelligence. 
They have seen what has happened on Rennell from white men’s 
visits, and they do not want them—no government, no mission, 
no doctors, no medicine. They just want to be left alone. The 
least a kindly government can do is to accede to their wishes in so far 
as possible. Vessels should not be allowed to stop there save under 
the strictest supervision. Government vessels, of course, call there 
on rare occasions, but there is no excuse for other visits. At present 
there are no pigs, dogs, cats, or other animals on Rennell or Bellona. 
The entry of these should also be strictly prohibited, as these animals 
harbour and foster the transmission of diseases. 

The question may arise as to the value of native testimony on 
new diseases or the value of a native census, but Polynesians carry 
on for hundreds of years family histories that have been proved to 
be accurate. When one lives the restricted life of the Rennell 
Islander, a birth or a death is an event that makes an indelible 
record. The advent of each epidemic of sickness can be recited 
by them so graphically, with descriptions of the onset and course 
of the symptoms so vivid, that one cannot be mistaken in the disease. 


MOSQUITOES 


Mosquito larve of two kinds were found in a canoe reservoir at 
White Sands. Many A. variegatus were caught there. The hunters 
reported another variety in the bush at mid-day and later. There 
were no night-biters anywhere. At the lake not a mosquito was to 
be seen. During the monsoon season, however, from November 
to April, they are said to be a scourge there. The kind of mosquito 
is not known, since no white man has been there at that time. But 
the natives say that they are kept awake all night by the bites of 
the insects. The mosquitoes are thought to be a punishment visited 
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on the people because god is cross with them, and Tapangi abolishes 
them some time in April when the monsoon season finishes. I sent 
specimens to Dr. Francis M. Root of the Johns we University, 
whom I quote below: 

“ The mosquitoes from Bellona and Rennell, as might have been 
expected, seem to show affinity with those of both the Solomon 
Islands and the New Hebrides. The Aedes variegatus males are 
quite definitely of the New Hebrides type, and there are also many 


specimens of Aedes albilabris, which is known only from the 
Solomons.” 


Mosquitoes—Bellona Island 
Aedes variegatus 2 females 
Aedes albilabris Io females 


Mosquitoes—Rennell Island Bush, 400 feet altitude. 
Aedes variegatus 10 females 


Mosquitoes—White Sands, Rennell Island. 
Aedes variegatus, variety hebrideus 3 males, 17 females 


Aedes albilabris I female 
Culex hilli, varity 
buxtoni .. 3 males, 2 females 
Aedes variegatus.. many larve and 
pupe 
FLIES 


One of the curses of living in native villages in the tropics is 
the swarm of flies that crawl on food and refuse and people—the 
stickiest flies imaginable. They are perhaps the greatest carriers 
of the dysenteries and diarrhoea, typhoid, yaws, and other. diseases. 
The flies of Rennell are peculiar. On the beach they never seemed 
to light on food, refuse, or individuals. This, to my mind, is the 
reason why dysentery and diarrhoea, although introduced, have 
died out there. At the lake we did not see a fly. I sent some of the 
beach flies to Dr. Root, who made the following report : 

“In identifying the flies, I have had nothing to consult except 
Bezzi’s two papers based mostly on Buxton’s collections, and am 
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not sure of the species of two of them. The Sarcophaga runs down 
to cirrhura in Bezzi’s key, but that species is known only from 
Samoa, so that this one may be a new species closely allied to it. 
I cannot be sure from his paper. The Stomorhina is very probably 
discolor, which is said to be rather widely distributed and to occur 
in New Caledonia and Fiji, but I have not been able to get hold of 
a description or key by which I can be sure of it.” 


Flies—Rennell Island. 


Chrysomyia megacephala Fabr. .. 3 females 
Sarcophaga (near cirrhura Bezzi).. 1 male 
Stomorhina (near discolor Fabr.) .. 23 females 
Musca sorbens Wied -.  Imale, 7 females 


DISEASES 


Masake is the general term for sickness. Masake ugu is sickness 
of the head; masake tinat is sickness of the belly ; masake tuke is 
another internal complaint. Tage is any sickness of the lungs. 


Gonorrhea. Gonorrhoea was brought to Rennell by a fishing 
boat with a Japanese captain. The customs of the people being as 
they are, the disease spread all over Rennell and Bellona. The 
natives say now that only a little remains. This is probably true, 
since Hetherington reports several cases of gonorrhoea from Stanley’s 
expedition, while we found none. They have no treatment. This 
disease may account for the reduced size of families and the increase 
of deaths at child-birth. 


Ringworm. We found four cases of ringworm among II7 
individuals examined on the two islands. It was not Tinea 
imbricata. 

Ulcers. One person only had a small ulcer (soz), which occurred 
at the ankle. 

Warts. Three persons were seen with warts. 


Palpable glands. The palpable glands found on Rennell and 
Bellona Islands were none of them large. There was no suggestion 
of a gland that could be called tubercular. 
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Persons with Palpable Glands 
Rennell and Bellona 


Neck. Elbow. Groin, 


Men 40 ‘ 6 II 23 
Boys .. 45 12 32 
Total 85 a 27 23 55 
Women 18 ole 3 5 2 
Girls .. 14 a 7 I 8 
Total 117 oe 37 29 65 


Tuberculosis. A vivid description of pulmonary tuberculosis 
by the natives leaves no doubt of the fact that this disease has 
existed on Rennell. However, there was no evidence of its presence 
at the time of our visit, and no evidence of other tubercular con- 
ditions. 

Eye Conditions. I saw no eye conditions on either island. The 
natives had clear, clean eyes and conjunctiva. There is a possibility 
that eye infection was left on the island by our cook, who had a 
severe exacerbation of a chronic conjunctivitis. 

Mental Conditions. We found no trace or history of an abnormal 
mental condition. 

Dysentery. Dysentery has twice been brought to Rennell by 
apparently clean ships and has decimated the population. There is 
no dysentery now. It has died out, probably because the flies do 
not seem to be carriers, because there are no water-supplies to be 
contaminated, and because almost no foods have to be handled in 
preparation, since most are cooked in the skin. 

Influenza. According to native accounts, influenza was first 
brought to Rennell Island by the Ranadi on Kane’s trip in 1925. 

Filariasis. We examined twenty blood specimens, day and 
night, and found no micro-filaria. We saw no elephantiasis. 

Tumour on the Neck. One simple tumour of the neck was 
seen on Bellona. 

Malaria. Although Rennell and Bellona are definitely in the 
malaria belt, no evidence of the disease was found there, either in 
the histories or by spleen examination. No anopheles were caught, 
despite the fact that Rennell is an island fifty miles long and six to 
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twelve miles wide. The island probably was populated from a 
non-malarious island, and its isolation has protected it from frequent 
contact with malarious islands. The only anopheles known in the 
New Hebrides and Solomon Islands is A. punctulatus, whose habits 
are little known. If this mosquito was brought to the island, it 
must have found conditions unsuitable for breeding. 

Scales. Scabies is present. 

Itch. Ogaoya is the name of an itch that was brought to the 
island by Dr. Deck. It is not scabies, and is, apparently, only 
visible as a dermatitis, the result of scratching. When this came, 
the natives say, everyone went mad, ran into the bush and threw 
away his clothing in order to be able to scratch his entire body. 

About a month after leaving Rennell it struck me. It began 
on the thighs and spread until it had involved the region from knees 
to waist, like a pair of shorts. I could see nothing, except where I 
had torn my skin with my nails. It wasn’t bad during the day but 
at night the entire area burned like fire and kept me awake for hours. 
It was especially bad after a hot bath at night. I tried saturated 
solution of salicylic acid in strong tincture of iodine on three suc- 
cessive days, then Deek’s ointment for three days. The ointment 
gave me great relief from the agony of the itch. My skin peeled, 
as after a severe sunburn, from knee to waist, and the itch subsided. 
Hamlin, coming through Suva later, said the whole ship’s company 
had had it. White, writing still later, tells of its affecting him. 
Not realizing that it came from Rennell Island he suggested that 
he must have contracted it while searching for mosquito larve in 
the bush. 

Yaws and Syphilis. One of the factors that had made the 
prospect of a survey of Rennell Island interesting was the report 
that there was no yaws there, but that there was reason to believe 
that the island contained syphilis. 

The South Pacific is a particularly satisfactory field for the 
study of yaws, because almost the entire population of each 
community acquires the disease in the first few years of life, whereas 
syphilis is almost unknown among them. In this respect, the 
South Pacific differs from most of the other frambeesial centres of 
the world, for in these syphilis is prevalent as well, and it is therefore 
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very difficult to decide to which disease the later manifestations 
should be attributed. 

In proof of the rarity of syphilis, I may say that I have examined 
thousands of natives in various groups during many years and have 
never seen a chancre or a scar of a chancre on one of them. The 
only instances of the occurrence of syphilis in natives of which I 
have heard are the following. In the Annual Medical Report for 
1910 of the Fiji Medical Department Dr. E. G. E. Arnold reports 
from Labasa the case of a male Fijian who had acquired syphilis 
from an Indian woman. He had a typical chancre, followed by the 
ordinary secondary symptoms. This man had the clearest possible 
history, bore the scars of an attack of yaws in childhood, and had 
suffered from some of its late manifestations. The Reverend Frater 
of the New Hebrides reports several cases of syphilitic chancres 
acquired by kanakas born in Queensland, who had returned via 
Sydney to the New Hebrides. These people had not had yaws. 
Dr. H. B. Hetherington, Senior Medical Officer, Solomon Islands, 
relates that when Stanley’s expedition returned from Rennell Island, 
a Solomon native developed a chancre, clinically syphilis, on the 
penis. This native gave a history of exposure on Rennell Island 
and nowhere else. He does not say that the native had yaws, 
but, by inference, he must have had it, since yaws is almost universal 
in the Solomons. In my paper “ Yaws in the South Pacific ’’® 
I erroneously reported this case as that of a white man. Aside from 
these three instances, I have found no medical man in the South 
Pacific who has seen syphilis in natives. This is not because of lack 
of experience with syphilis, since it is extremely prevalent among 
the Indian population in Fiji, and among Asiatics in some other 
groups. Because of the taboo that prevented examinations of the 
genital organs it was impossible to decide with certainty upon the 
prevalence, or even the presence, of syphilis on Rennell. 

One condition which was not clear to me on Rennell Island was 
what they called soi. This does not occur on Bellona Island. I 
saw only one case of sot, in a young girl, and it strongly resembled 
a tertiary syphilitic ulcer. The natives say it begins as a pimple 
and develops into an eating ulcer. The disease, they say, came on 
Dr. Deck’s boat, which was manned by Solomon Islanders, who do 
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not have syphilis. Yet we know from Dr. Hetherington that 
syphilis has been acquired on Rennell Island. The natives may 
well be wrong about the time when so insidious a condition as 
syphilis, which would declare itself very slowly in a yaws country, 
entered the island. 


One thing is clear, however, from the clinical findings: yaws is 
the dominant condition on Rennell Island and affords protection 
against the ravages of syphilis. Otherwise, syphilis, entering an 
unprotected community, would have left deep scars on its physical 
and mental life. Although we found a great deal of yaws, it is easy 
to understand how it had previously been overlooked. Persons 
with visible lesions of yaws or with any other apparent skin lesions 
are isolated in the bush—a primitive form of quarantine which I 
have not encountered elsewhere. Consequently, one is struck by 
the general clean-skinned appearance of the population. How 
many are isolated I do not know and could not find out, since I 
obtained this information late in the trip. When babies have yaws 
they are not sent to the bush, but are isolated in the village with 
the mother. Food is taken regularly to these isolated individuals 
until they get well or die. Tradition has it that yaws was brought 
to Rennell from Bellona Island. 


Everywhere else in Polynesia, yaws is called toma or some 
variant of this term. The Rennellese call the primary and secondary 
manifestations kaho: kaho comes out all over the body at once. 
They have no treatment except isolation. The secondary and 
tertiary manifestations on the soles of the feet are called Jabo. The 
natives recognize kaho and Jabo as associated conditions. They have 
none of the large tertiary ulcers of the legs so common among other 
natives. Nor did we see among children or adults any of the shocking 
scars characteristic of tertiary yaws or the resultant deformities 
always seen among other untreated Pacific islanders. The explana- 
tion of this probably lies in the fact that flies, which are common 
carriers of yaws, are different in their habits on Rennell from else- 
where. On Rennell a fly rarely or never alights on a person or on 
food. I did not see one Rennellese baby with the typical lesions 
about the mouth. I came to believe that yaws on Rennell was 
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commonly transmitted from foot to foot while walking on the sharp 
coral with bare feet. Few children die of kaho or labo. 

On Bellona we saw typical yaws around the mouths of children. 
Eighty-three persons were examined on Rennell, of whom sixty-eight 
were infected, six with secondary yaws and sixty-two with tertiary 
yaws. Seventy-five injections with neo-arsphenamine were given. 
Sixty-seven of these were first injections and only eight second 
injections, because of our short stay. On Bellona, of the thirty-four 
persons inspected, twenty-eight were infected, seven with secondary 
yaws and twenty-one with tertiary yaws. We saw no gangosa. 


Yaws Examinations on Rennell and Bellona Islands. 


Secondary Tertiary 
Examined. Infected. Cases. Cases. 


117 96 13 83 


While the foregoing tabulation is headed yaws infection, and 
most of the cases were yaws, I cannot deny that some of them may 
have been syphilitic. 


SANITARY HABITS 


The natives are not clean in their personal habits, although 
they have no objectionable odour. It rained so much during our 
stay there that they got a good shower bath every day. Ina 
drought the people away from the beach must become filthy from 
lack of water in which to bathe, even if they have the inclination 
to do so. 

The natives are decent about their natural functions, as their 
taboo demands, and, like children, indecent in the observation of 
visitors, It seems strange that, strict as is their observance of 
taboo, they do not expect the same taboos to be observed by visitors. 
It is taboo for them to move their bowels in the sea because fish 
would eat the excrement, and they, eating the fish, would die in 
consequence. But it is all right for the white man to do so, and 
the natives fish in the bay when white men are there, and think 
nothing of it. Their name for white men is “ men-who-move-their- 
bowels-in-the-sea.”” 
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Once the scant dress is adopted at puberty, it is never removed 
in daylight or in company, but both men and women had to be 
driven away almost by force when one wanted one’s bath on the 
deck of the France. 


HookworM DISEASE 


Among most primitive races the natural functions are taboo 
to discuss. Among Papuans, Micronesians, and Melanesians each 
one is careful how he disposes of hair-clippings, remains of food he 
has eaten, nail parings, and especially bowel movements, for fear 
an enemy may get some part of them, take them to a sorcerer, and 
cause the victim to be prayed to death. Some such idea must also 
exist among these primitive Polynesians, but I could not get to the 
bottom of it. 

For the diagnosis of hookworm disease a stool specimen is 
necessary. This is mixed with saturated salt solution, to the top 
of which the eggs of the worm float. These are collected on a glass 
slide and are visible under the microscope. I had been considering 
how I should broach the subject of collecting specimens to a people 
with primitive concepts. I knew it would be difficult. The rest 
of the party were accounted for in the minds of the natives, for it 
was evident why they were there. But they thought at first that 
I was a missionary. They soon disabused themselves of the idea, 
but it was difficult for them to understand the interest of any agency 


in their health, and the possibility of curing disease was an entirely | 


new concept to people who believed sickness to be a punishment 
for violation of religious interdicts. I taiked to Buia one night until 
he was exhausted, and I nearly so, trying to get into his mind the 
idea of hookworm disease. I had to give it up. I began again the 
next morning and finally I thought he understood. But he did not, 
for when I got out for him the little containers in which he was to 
get specimens from the small boys, he was absolutely blank. All 
he had understood was, that if he did something with the tin con- 
tainers (he did not know what) he would get a fish-hook for each 
tin. I was up against a blank wall. Finally White suggested that 
he demonstrate. He took Buia and some small boys into the bush. 
In a few minutes there was a yell, and the small boys, Buia, and 
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the natives around me scattered like scared rabbits. White came 
back and told me of the increasing look of horror on their faces which 
culminated in the yell of fear as he closed the specimen in the tin. 
It was nearly an hour before we could get anyone near us. At last 
I coaxed Buia back, and he put me under a promise not even to 
mention to a delegation from the lake, that had just arrived, that 
I had as much as discussed the matter with him. This complete 
failure was the reason why I had to make the trip to the lake to 
approach the matter through Tahoa and Tapangi, the chiefs. When 
I came to know the people, I was warned not to discuss the matter 
with the chiefs, for fear of the god’s anger against me. But they 
must have learned about it in some way, because Buia and Mua 
came to me together and told me that when we returned to the 
beach, before the chiefs came down, I could get specimens. From 
the change in the attitude of Buia I knew permission must have 
come from Tahoa and Tapangi. Also, the promised fish-hooks 
played a part. 

We were able to obtain sixteen specimens in all, and for these we 
paid one large fish-hook and one small fish-hook each. Thespecimens 
were from three men and thirteen boys, who squatted down as 
they handed in their tins and received their fish-hooks, never taking 
their eyes off the operation until the tins were finally buried in a 
hole in the sand. They then appeared to be satisfied that they 
were out of danger. One man and eight boys were infected, a total 
infection of 56-25 per cent. The infection, as judged by the number 
of eggs floating up on the smears, was a light one. 


In view of the constant pollution of the soil and the high rain- 
fall some hookworm disease would be expected, and among the beach 
natives we found children who were well infected. Inland, around 
the lake, the water may be too brackish to permit much hatching 
of hookworm eggs. Then, too, the semi-nomadic habits of the 
people may enter into the matter, and they may have taboo habits 
of which I did not learn which prevent heavy infection of the soil 
with hookworm larve. 


I had hoped to treat and wash the stools in order to discover 
the variety of hookworm present, but much to my disappointment 
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this proved to be impossible. On another occasion, with greater 
confidence established, it may be possible. 


DISCUSSION 


Rennell Island (Mungava) should be kept as a native reserve, 
in order to preserve in its entirety a culture possessing characteristics 
that have, or may have, great value to western civilization. The 
Rennell Islanders are probably the only group of people in the 
world in which the paterfamilias is retained in a pure state, un- 
blemished by the influence of group culture. 

There are two great causes for the maladjustment which exists 
in all societies to-day : first, an improper land-man ratio; second, 
the clash of cultures, which usually means the overpowering of a 
weaker race by a stronger. This has been the history of all the 
weaker cultures in the South Seas. 

In Rennell, the land-man ratio seems to be excellent, and the 
second cause of maladjustment could easily be eliminated by making 
the island a strictly native reserve, so that cultures other than its 
own could not be impressed upon it. Here we have an opportunity 
to allow nature to follow its course of social evolution without outside 
interference and without harm to the native people or to economic 
values. 

Rennell Island is an ideal testing ground for social theories. 
It is almost untouched by outside cultural forces except for the fact 
that iron implements have been brought in. The religion of the 
people, their family relationships, and their arts have remained 
unchanged ; their sustenance is well adjusted to their physical 
requirements, and there is a favourable sex balance in population, 
commensurate with the birth-rate. By leaving these people alone 
as much as possible, except for health administration, I believe it 
may be shown that it is interference with customs, religion, marriage, 
the family, and property, and particularly the infiltration of new 
customs, which are the causes of the decline of primitive cultures 
and the ultimate destruction of population. 

The island offers no conceivable economic advantages for the 
white man ; its produce could be converted into profit for a trader 
only by robbing the people of needed sustenance. The total amount 
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of copra and shell that could be obtained annually would not support 
a single trader, and the geographic location would make trade more 
expensive than results would warrant. 


The people have a religion perfectly adjusted to their mental 
outlook. The basic morality of the island is proved by the favourable 
balance of population; general health is excellent. Any intro- 
duction of Christian missions would only be followed by social 
maladjustment and its attendant disasters. Isolation from western 
culture and the ways of the white man removes the most important 
and principal benefit of the missionary to such a society, that is, 
the people do not need the protection of the mission against the 
white man. No one knows how many ages it has taken to bring 
this primitive culture to its present bloom, and this can be destroyed 
permanently by white settlement, or the introduction of missions, 
or both, in a very short time. In most places, white culture has 
destroyed or obliterated native culture before the anthropologist 
could study it. Here we have the complete records of past ages to 
be read as a living page. Some one should go to Mungava and make 
a complete record of these people while the opportunity is available. 


S. M. LAMBERT 
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A NOTE ON RENNELL ISLAND 
By H. IAN HOGBIN 


N view of the interest of Dr. Lambert’s paper in giving some 
account of the natives of a little-known Pacific island, it may 
not be amiss to supplement his description by a few additional 
remarks. As Dr. Lambert mentions, I was on Rennell Island for 
two months in 1927.1 At that time I had no acquaintance with 
Polynesian languages, and, owing to an accident to the ship, all 
my books were destroyed on the voyage to the island. The result 
was that I was able to pick up only the most fragmentary information 
from the natives, for to learn a language without any clues whatever 
is a task requiring far longer than two months.2, Work was made 
more difficult by the fact that the natives do not live in villages, 
but in small family groups. Travelling from place to place is ex- 
tremely arduous owing to the nature of the country and the dense 
tropical vegetation. Further, heavy rain fell for several hours 
on at least six days out of seven. However, I am hoping to return 
to Rennell in 1933 to carry out a full ethnographic survey. 
Rennell Island was discovered by Captain Butler in 1794,° 
and a British Protectorate was declared in 1898. The island is an 
uplifted coral atoll composed entirely of limestone rock which has 
weathered here and there to form pockets of red clay soil. Pre- 
cipitous cliffs some four hundred feet in height drop in most places 
straight into the sea, though at some points a narrow beach lies at 
their foot. A barrier reef circles the island, lying about fifty yards 
out from the shore. Inland the ground slopes from the top of the 
cliffs towards the centre of the island. At the south-eastern end a 
lake some twenty miles long by five broad occupies the depression. 


1My two months on Rennell were made possible by a grant from the Australian 
National Research Council, to whom I wish to express my thanks. 

2The boys who spoke pidgin to Dr. Lambert learned it from members of our 
expedition. 

8The Handbook of the British Solomon Islands Protectorate, Suva, 1923, gives 
the date of discovery incorrectly as 18o0I. 
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The natives of Rennell certainly have Polynesian affinities. 
They are light brown in colour and well-built. Their language is a 
Polynesian dialect,* the only unusual features being that b, p and v 
are apparently interchangeable, and that gg has been substituted 
for the ordinary / ory sound. The Samoan fale is in Rennell hagge. 
The noun particles are ¢e (singular), ha (dual) and ma (plural), and 
the verbal particles e (present) and ku (past). The numerals run 
tast, ygua, toygu, ha, ygima, ono, hitu, vaygu, iva, katoa. Twenty is 
tupu-ygua, thirty tupu-toggu, one hundred katoa, and two hundred 
ygua-ygau. 

The Rennell Islanders for the most part live in small groups 
consisting generally of parents and children with perhaps a couple 
of other relatives. Each group seems to own several gardens 
situated on different pockets of soil. They wander about from 
garden to garden, sometimes, too, coming down to the coast to fish 
for a time. At each garden there is a house or, occasionally, a 
couple of houses. These have no walls, but are roofed with pandanus 
leaf thatch. Attached to each house is a fire-house or kitchen where 
all the cooking is done, for it is forbidden to bring fire into the 
dwelling house. Since cooking is done by women the men rarely 
go near the kitchen. Garden work is, however, done by both sexes, 
though men do all the heavier work. In front of the house a space 
is always kept cleared, and from this a path leads into the bush, 
straight from the front of the house. This cleared space is used for 
ceremonies, and women are prohibited from walking across it. On 
either side of the path, at a distance of perhaps thirty yards from the 
front of the house, a grave is usually to be seen. I believe that 
only heads of families are buried in these graves, and that the bodies 
of other persons are disposed of away from the dwelling. Each 
grave has a small house erected on top. 


Graves are dug with a special type of canoe paddle (sua) which 
is otherwise tapu. The body is covered with turmeric and ornaments 
and then wrapped in mats. The mourners mutilate themselves 


‘I can recognize most of Dr. Lambert’s names, but changes are necessary to 
bring them into agreement with the ordinary method of transcribing Polynesian 
words. Tekita should be Tiketa, Mua should be Moa, Tapangi Taupongi, Tahoa 
Tahua, Tongakamatua Tonggaka matua, Tengano Te nggano, &c. 
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by cutting open the forehead and shoulders with knives and axes, 
and by burning themselves with screws of apa. The chief mourners 
are apparently the parents, the widow or widower, and the younger, 
but not the elder, brothers. 


In the native gardens bananas, taro and several varieties of 
yams are grown. Every year a great festival is held, when the first 
yams of the season are offered to the god Te hainggi atua. This 
festival is called te kapu. The people assemble at various temples 
scattered throughout the island, and after certain ceremonies have 
been performed dances and other entertainments take place. Ap- 
parently there is no special class of priests, for the offerings are 
made by the chiefs. The temples are like ordinary dwelling houses, 
except that the rafters are always curved, while in a dwelling house 
they are straight. The rafters of most of the grave houses are also 
curved. Several sacred canoe paddles (sua) are usually stuck in 
the thatch. In the temple at Bainggau on the lake there is a long 
stick wrapped around with tapa. I gathered that during te kapu 
and other ceremonies either Te hainggi atua or other spirits enter 
into this stick and watch the proceedings. In this temple there 
were also several sacred spears (tauhakasamisant). These sacred 
spears were carved from wood and had a dozen to fifteen pairs of 
barbs. All the temples have in front a cleared space where cere- 
monies and dances are performed. Women are not permitted to 
walk across this space. When ceremonies are not in progress the 
natives will not approach the temples (Plate I A). 


The festival of te kapu takes place in March, during the month 
called by the natives lakiki ma takitaki. The other months, in 
order, are as follows: Jakiki 1 ggoto, lakiki hakaoti, ha, ygima, 
ono, btu, vagu, iva, aygahuggu, peyga i na takitaki, peyga i ygoto, 
and peyga hakaoti. The last three months, which correspond to 
our December, January and February, are said to be wet and windy.® 

The Rennell kinship system is of the classificatory type, though 
I am unable to say how far it extends. In general pattern it re- 
sembles the Hawaiian system, though there are special terms both 
for father’s sister and for mother’s brother. Below is a list of some 


5We were in Rennell in August and September during the so-called dry season. 
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of the terms with their English ‘“ equivalents.” Unfortunately I 
know nothing of the behaviour expected between relatives, except 
that there is a strong brother-sister avoidance, and younger brothers 
respect elder brothers. 


tamana.. .. father. In address tamau is used. 

tinana mother. 

tama child. 

hosa son (in address only). 

taukete $e .. elder brother (man speaking) and elder sister (woman 
speaking). 

taina oo -. younger brother (man speaking) and younger sister 
(woman speaking). 

tuahine .. sister (man speaking). 

ha’ayga and tuga’ane brother (woman speaking). 

tinau father’s sister. 

tuatina .. mother’s brother. 

iygamutu ..  sister’s child (man speaking). 

tupuna grand-parent. 

makupuna grandchild. 

yguygu wife. 

matua husband. 

ma .. ..  sister’s husband (man speaking) and brother’s wife 
(woman speaking). 

hanau ae «. brother’s wife (man speaking) and wife’s siblings. 


Intercourse between the sexes before marriage, provided certain 
relatives are avoided, is entirely free. However, young men like 
to have a wife of their own, and after perhaps several experiments 
alliances which culminate in marriage are made. At the actual 
ceremony gifts consisting of mats, ¢tapa and food are exchanged. 
The natives have no idea of the connection between sexual inter- 
course and conception. They believe that the spirits of dead 
relatives place the child inside its mother’s womb. 


According to tradition the first man to land on Rennell was 
Kui. He came in a canoe from the island of Uvea. On the way 
he looked at many places, but he decided that Rennell was better 
than any of them. When he landed there were no trees, no plants, 
and no houses. He began by moulding the topography, making 
hills, valleys and the lake. Then he planted trees and a variety of 
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yam. He named the island Munggava.* Later on other people 
arrived from Uvea, Tuma, and Taumako, bringing with them 
different varieties of yam, together with taro, coconuts and pawpaw. 
Kui made his voyage twenty-four generations ago. Descendants 
of his are alive to-day. 

If Kui was a real person Rennell Island canoes must have 
degenerated, for none of them are today capable of long voyages 
on the open sea. They are crude dug-outs with an outrigger. Sails 
do not appear to be used except on the lake. Here, too, the canoes 
are large, and have platforms built over the outrigger booms. The 
sails are of enormous size, oval in shape, and made from pandanus- 
leaf matting. 

I made a collection of various objects of native workmanship, 
which are at present deposited in the Department of Anthropology, 
University of Sydney. Among the more interesting of these objects 
are a very flimsy bow and a collection of arrows. The latter are 
tipped with bone and are beautifully carved. Although the natives 
carry bows and arrows frequently they do not appear to use them 
at all. Spears tipped with bone also appear to serve more as orna- 
ments than as weapons. However, clubs are actually used as 
weapons. Among the other objects are lime pots with elaborately 
carved stoppers and spoons, carved wooden pillows, well-finished 
mats, and a sounding board. 

H. IAN HOGBIN 


*The native name of the nearby island of Bellona is Munggiki. 
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A NOTE ON RENNELL ISLAND. PLATE I. 

A. One of the temples used for the ceremony of Te Kapu. Note the dancing area in 

front. B. House erected over a grave. The native is holding a bundle of “ orna- 
mental spears. 
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A NOTE ON RENNELL ISLAND. PLATE IV. 
A. Canoes on the lagoon. B. Canoes moored on the shores of the lake. 
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A NATIVE VOYAGE TO RENNELL 
By RAYMOND FIRTH 


Bes island of Rennell is of peculiar ethnographic interest as being 
one of the few last strongholds of native Polynesian culture. 

It is, maybe, a variant or aberrant form of this culture, but 
in physical type, language, and what little we know of their chieftain- 
ship and other institutions, the inhabitants appear to present a 
_ Polynesian rather than a Melanesian cultural facies. 

The people of Tikopia, a kindred group also in the general 
Melanesian area, though four hundred miles to the east, know of 
the existence of Rennell, which they call Mukava, and recognize that 
there live folk of very similar speech and customs to themselves, 
though with true family spirit they stress the comparative poverty 
of these relatives and pride themselves on their own superiority. 
When in Tikopia in 1929 I obtained a small amount of information 
regarding Mukava from two sources. The first was the account 
preserved of the visit to this island of Pu Tafua, father of the present 
chief of the Tafua clan, who was of a roving disposition, traversing 
many seas in his outrigger canoe and raising many lands, instead of 
resting at home to rule his people and instruct his children. The 
second source was the narrative of Pa Taitai, a strapping young man 
who a few years before had set out secretly from Tikopia with 
another youth as companion, to tempt the ocean spaces, as the 
custom is, in the hope of making, a landfall on another island and 
seeing the world. Their confidence in fate in this case was justified, 
for after being driven past Vanikoro, one hundred and twenty miles 
to the north-west, by a strong wind when three days out, they 
finally fetched up at Rennell, when seven days away from home, 
with only two pair of coconuts left in their canoe. It is mainly 
from the description given to me by Pa Taitai—in the Tikopia 
language—that the following details concerning Mukava have been 
set down. These data are of interest not so much as an indication 
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of what the culture of the Rennell people actually is—though they 
may provide a future investigator with leads for enquiry—as a 
view of what the Tikopia think Rennell is. The opinions of one 
people regarding the habits and institutions of another have often 
something of the character of a mirror — they reflect the cultural 
values of the informants as much as those of the folk they describe. 
The Tikopia data about Mukava illustrate how the natives of one 
island community are able to gain information regarding others, 
and the extent to which the accounts which they are then able to 
give, even as eye-witnesses, reflect their own predominant cultural 
interests. It may be interesting in later years to compare the 
material here supplied by the Tikopia with fuller accounts from 
further investigation of Rennell culture, which will then provide an 
index to the accuracy of reproduction of custom in narrative, the 
extent to which Rennell custom has been interpreted in Tikopia 
terms, and again how linguistic modification has occurred to meet 
the local grammatical forms and methods of pronunciation. 


With this preamble, that the information about Rennell is 
cast in a Tikopia mould, one may now proceed. 


The name Mukava itself is said to have been introduced to the 
Tikopia by Pu Tafua.1 On his return from his voyage after a recital 
of his experiences he applied the name to a house-site in his own 
village, where it is still perpetuated in the title of a young married 
man, his grandson, Pa Mukava. The son of this chief of Tafua was 
but a child when he died, and for this reason, perhaps, the account 
of his reception in Mukava has not been preserved in any great 
detail. It is recorded, however, that he took one of the chiefs of 
Mukava, Saua by name, as his son. The son of Saua was called 
Tinopau. When Pa Taitai arrived in Mukava, since he could claim 
kinship with the Ariki Tafua, the discovery of this former connection 
gave a bond of friendship and a firmer tone to the hospitality accorded 
the castaways. 


1Pu Atafu (Tarakofe) son of Moritiaki, an earlier chief of Tafua, is said also to 
have gone to Mukava and died there. The knowledge of this was brought back by 
Pu Tafua on his return. 

Mukava is the Tikopia pronunciation of the name Munggava which the natives 
themselves give to their island (vide Hogbin, A Note on Rennell Island, in this issue). 
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I give below a close translation of the account of Pa Taitai, 
which I recorded verbatim, of the voyage of himself and his com- 
panion to the island. 


We two dwelt, and made talk of going off to sea. We went and 
plucked coconuts. Our coconuts were 5 fi niu (=50 nuts). We went 
down to the shore, took sinnet cord, took it with the sail, two floor 
mats,? and then we went, took a canoe and stood it in the reef water. 
We went inland, took away the provisions (the coconuts) and carried 
them to the canoe. We jumped aboard on deck, and then we two 
paddled. 

We two went at midnight exactly. 


We went then, paddling indeed to go. The wind lay true then 
in the ruatu tokerau (north-east). Paddled, paddled we two, and 
went out at the base of the channel in Ravenga. On, on we went. 
It was light, and we rigged the sail, stood it up, and the canoe flew 
on. On then we two went, on, and slept there at sea. We woke 
up, we looked for Reani (the mountain peak of Tikopia), which had 
disappeared ; on we went again on that day, the canoe was speeding 
on. On, on, on again went the vessel. We slept again, and woke 
again. We looked about, ocean only, not a land to be seen. On we 
went again, the canoe speeding on. We woke up again the next 
morning, on, on, on went the canoe ; midday, and we saw Vanikoro. 
We laid down the sail, and paddled towards it, paddled, paddled, 
paddled to no purpose, the wind was great. We took the sail again, 
set it up above, the canoe flew on, we abandoned the land. That 
was our fourth night. 


The calm fell, and the canoe simply drifted. It went on, 
went on, went on, till midday, when the wind arrived, and we stood 
up the sail. The canoe went on again, we woke up once more, and 
there was no land, we looked on the ocean alone. We started off, 
the canoe went on, on, on, on, on, and we slept again. We woke 
up again—there was not a land. Of the coconuts there remained 
two pair. 


*In a runaway voyage, such as this, ordinary floor mats of plaited coconut leaf 


are used instead of a proper sail, as they can be easily obtained without arousing 
suspicion. 
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We two said, “‘ We two here shall live, or shall die ? When the 
coconuts will be finished the canoe will simply drift, with not any 
food to eat.” 

The canoe then flew on, the canoe went on. We woke up, 
looked around, not a land in sight. The ocean only. On, on, on 
went the canoe, till midday. Wetwosawa land. It was Mukava. 

Saua-i-te-ara (his companion) called to me, “ Land has sped 
here!’ But I was hidden by the sail. I called out, ‘“ Where? ” 
He called out to me, “ At the bow.” I sat in the stern. 

We two held a conversation. 

“ We two here shall live, or shall be slain ? ” 

The canoe went on and on, and halted inshore. He (the com- 
panion) said to me, ‘‘ Where is this land?” I said to him, “ It is 
Solomon.”® He said to me, “‘ No! it is not Solomon ; it is Mukava.” 

I said to him, “‘ From whom did you hear?” He told me from 
his father. Men of Tikopia had gone in olden times to Mukava.* 

We climbed ashore in the evening, when the sun had set. On 
we two went. Simply stones! A land of stones only! He and 
I slept beneath a large tree. The rain fell at the time of dawn. 
We two obtained it from the umbrella palm ; let it drip down to 
drink from it. Great was our thirst at sea, because the water was 
scanty. 

We woke up in the morning and went on ; on, on, we went, and 
began to enter into the woods, not having yet looked upon a path. 
On, on, on we went, and then we saw a path. I spoke like this: 

“You wait in this spot, while I go ahead and observe the path 
as it goes.” 

I went and went, and saw that the path went to the shore. I 
returned. I said to him, “ Branch of the path goes to the shore.” 

We two went on, went on the path which went into the land. 
On, on, on we went, and then we heard a sounding-board. I said 
to him, ‘ You hear? A sounding-board is being beaten. What 
sort of a thing is this?” 


8The name by which Guadalcanal is known to natives in the Protectorate, a 
pidgin term heard by the Tikopia natives as the result of contact with European 
vessels and the return of a few of their men in earlier years from the Solomon Islands. 


‘This refers to the visit of Pu Tafua. 
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“ That is nothing! That is a dance, perhaps! ” 

We two went on, on, and we arrived at a settlement. 

I said, “ You and I shall appear in it or not ?” 

He said to me, “‘ Don’t know! if we two go we shall be killed.” 

I said to him, thus: “‘ What matter! A custom of the voyaging 
children” (an old Tikopia saying meaning ‘“‘ Those who travel 
abroad must suffer the consequences ’’). We two stopped in that 
place. As we waited he went to pluck a naporo (pawpaw) that 
we two might eat. We squatted down then to eat pawpaw. We 
had waited and waited, it was noon, and I had said to him, ‘‘ Go 
and climb up the naporo.” . 

He called to me, “ Where?” 

“ There it stands there.” He went. He climbed, and plucked 
a pawpaw fruit. He climbed down below, and stood on a dry branch. 
It cracked. A Mukava man had stood there, had heard that thing 
crack, and looked at him. Looked and looked at his face. He went 
to the settlement—the name of the man was Te Porua. He went and 
said to the assembly of those folk, ‘‘ I saw tayata forau” (a voyaging 
person, 7.¢., a stranger). 

They said, “ Your truth?” ‘ My truth.” 

“You saw correctly then?” 

“T really saw a man climbing a pawpaw tree.” 

The whole crowd started off, and came to us two. I said to 
him, ‘‘ We two are found out. Let us appear and face it.” 

He said to me, “ Let us flee.” 

I said to him, ‘‘ What matter? If we go then and are Slain it 
is good.” 

They came hither. They said to us, “ Te peyea i fea?” (said 
to be Mukava speech “‘ The man from where? ”’) We listened but 
did not understand. 

They said to us again, “ Korua na tayata ifea? (‘‘ You two 
there, men from where ”—identical with Tikopia speech.) They 
had abandoned the peyea, and called to us tayata. 

“We two are Tikopia.” 

“You two are two persons only?” 

“Two persons only!” 

“Where is the canoe of you two?” 
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“It stands on the shore.” 

Thereupon a man grasped me by my hand and we went. We 
went to the settlement. They called to me that we two go to the 
chief. We two went. We pressed noses (fesoyi). We two crawled 
to him,® pressed noses to his hand, but he grasped us, and we greeted 
his face. 

We waited for his son. He arrived. 

He asked me, “ Man from where ? ” 

“Man from Tikopia.” 

Then we pressed noses. 

Then we two went to his house. He gave me a coconut; we 
two drank. We sat down to converse. He asked me: “ Your 
crew is how many? ” 

I said to him, “ Two persons only.” 

“ Your truth ? ” 

“ My truth.” 

It was like the speech of this land (Tikopia). 

We sat there, and he asked me: “ Your truth, you two are two 
persons only, or do you pake to me?” (pake in Rennell is said to be 
equivalent to tataygutu in Tikopia, 7.e., lie). 

I said: “O! indeed it is my truth; I do not deceive you.” 

Some speech of this land catches in (is similar to) the Mukava 
speech ; other speech is not caught in it. 

We sat there, and lay down to sleep. I did not sleep; the 
conversation went on. He persisted in asking me about Tikopia ; 
we talked of it, talked and talked, lay down to sleep, and then slept. 
When the land became light we two slept. 

Thereupon we dwelt there. 


In this narrative I have endeavoured to preserve the vivid 
pithy style of the original, with its idioms, its effective repetitions, 
and its dialogue, as is the Tikopia fashion of story-telling. The 
tale has several points of interest apart from its bearing on Rennell 
culture. It indicates the emotions of the castaways at sea, their 


‘This respect shown to the chief is the custom of the Tikopia in their own land, 
as also is the action of the chief in lifting up the head of his guest so that they press 
noses together. 
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visualization of their possible fate, adrift without the life-giving 
liquid, and then their apprehension at sighting land, and venturing 
into unknown territory. Their speculations on the probability of 
being slain, and the philosophic reflection, stimulated by a pro- 
verbial saying, that such is the fate reserved for voyagers, are in 
accordance with the traditional behaviour of Tikopia on such 
occasions. The very phraseology follows that of other historical 
narratives in moments of crisis. 

It may be noted that in each case of doubt and fear resolved 
the initiative is taken by the teller of the tale himself, who thus 
modestly pays a tribute to his own courage and leadership. 

The story shows also the pattern of hospitality of a Polynesian 
people—the identification of the strangers, the leading by the wrist 
to the settlement, the introduction to the chief, the greeting by 
pressure of noses, the delegation by him of the duties of entertain- 
ment to his son, the presentation of coconut, and the eager conver- 
sation and thirst for news of another land. This is the Tikopia 
custom corresponding in many essentials to that of other Polynesian 
communities, and evidently obtaining also in Rennell. 

The narrative also reveals the anxiety of the Mukava regarding 
the numbers of the strangers, since they feared that the pair might 
be merely an advance guard of a large crew about to attempt a 
descent upon the land. 

The two castaways spent six months on Mukava, and in that 
time gained a considerable knowledge of the life of the people, in 
many respects so similar to that of their own. Pa Taitai was taken 
under the protection of one of the principal chiefs and was able to 
learn something of the local religious institutions. The data he 
gives are as follows: 

There are five chiefs (avtkt) in Mukava. ‘“ Saovae”’ is said to 
be the principal, ‘‘ Fue te vai” another, and the sister’s son of 
Saovae, “‘ Tekesua,” is given as another chief. The sons of a chief 
are his executive officials of rank, like the maru of Tikopia.* The 
people of Mukava—at least Saovae and his people—say that they 
are the product of an immigration from Uvea, a man “ Akuvi” 


*Vide Report on Tikopia. Oceania I, 1930, 112-113. 
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being the ancestor concerned. Pa Taitai asked his chief about any 
other lands, but was told there was only one island of origin. The 
ancestors of the present Mukava arrived a long time ago, and found 
the land inhabited by natives of the soil, who were killed off. 


The food of Mukava is said to be simpler than that of Tikopia : 
puddings are not made with coconut cream, but the flesh of the nut 
is simply grated and mixed with the cooked vegetable. The arts 
and crafts, in the opinion of Pa Taitai, are in general less well 
developed. Bark cloth is made, avova and mafuri being the names 
of trees used, but it is of poorer quality than that of Tikopia, and 
large squares of cloth are not manufactured. Plaited mats are 
made, being small, but of fine workmanship. Turmeric is made 
somewhat as in Tikopia, but in coconut shell cups, not in wooden 
bowls, the carving of these being unknown. This last statement is 
surprising in view of the fact admitted by our informant that canoe- 
making is the highest art of these people. 


As the central feature of the religious ritual of Tikopia is a 
system of appeals and offerings centring around the pouring of 
libations of kava to the gods, so also, according to Pa Taitai, is it in 
Mukava, save that there no actual kava is employed, a basket of 
coconuts being substituted instead.? It is termed ¢e kava, or te 
riuga (the recital). 

The plan given herewith, according to the description supplied, 
indicates the disposition of the ceremony. The chief, who is the 
officiant, sits in the centre of a clearing, his people facing him in a 
half circle. At one side is a small mat (masikope) laid, and near it 
pieces of bark cloth, a funa, usually two in number. These are the 
maro of the gods, which are laid in offering before them, the mat 
being reserved for the principal deity. It is known as “te maro o 
Semoana,” this being his name. 

The essence of the ceremony consists in setting out the mat and 
bark cloth before the gods, and in pouring libations to them from 
coconuts, of which the ends are cut off. The remainder of the nuts 
are drunk by the attendant people. 


"This is also done in some ceremonies in Tikopia, where the ritual is then 
known as the kava a nus (=the kava of the coconuts). 
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Pa Taitai inquired from the chief, his protector, the names of 
the principal deities addressed by the people in the kava. In his 


own words: 


“We dwelt and dwelt there, and I asked him, ‘ You make the 
kava of yours, what is the name of the deity (atwa) of yours?’ 


He said to me, ‘ Semoana.’ 

Said I to him, ‘ One only ?’ 

‘Fainga atua ’—the name of another aiua. 
‘Who else also?’ 


‘Tupu i te renga’ and ‘ Fue Ravenga ’—the latter being the 


female deity of these people.” 


It may be noted here that these names as given by Pa Taitai 
show considerable affinity with those of deities of Tikopia. “ Se- 
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moana ”’ is an atua of great importance in the latter island, being 
in various forms the principal deity of several family groups. He 
is associated with the ocean, which is represented as his home. 
The names of the next two are unknown in the Tikopia pantheon, 
but are translatable in Tikopia terms as, “‘ Performance of the 
Deities ’”’ and “‘ Growing in the Turmeric.” The concept of a female 
deity is one of the characteristics of the Tikopia religious system, no 
kava list of a family being complete without one. The name “ Fue 
Ravenga ” could be rendered in Tikopia as “ Fruit of Ravenga,”’ 
Ravenga being the name of one of the two districts into which the 
island is divided. But translation of the names of deities in Poly- 
nesia, though often possible, is not often illuminating and may be 
misleading. This is especially so in the present instance, where 
the names are given through the medium of a foreign tongue. 

The resemblances to Tikopia forms may be real, or they may 
be due to linguistic assimilation on the part of my informant. It is 
interesting to observe, however, that one, Fainga atua, in the Tikopia 
pronunciation is evidently the same as Te Hainggi Atua as given by 
Dr. Hogbin. 

Pa Taitai was present at the kava ceremony on a number of 
occasions, sitting at the back of the chief, and was able in this position 
to hear the formule by which the deities were addressed. Before 
delivering the recital the chief binds a piece of bark cloth dyed with 
turmeric round his head. This is termed the “ fawmaeva’’— 
“it is called the head band (fau) of the god of the kava which is being 
made.”’ The chief speaks as follows: (the words given are those 
of the Mukava speech as Pa Taitai reproduced them). 

“ Semoana! kau fakakina ki tou noko, 

Tou kainaga e takatikaia i tenei, 

E riuaki tou tapugao, 
Tau amoga 1 tene.” 

This may be roughly translated according to the explanations of 
Pa Taitai: 

“Semoana! I swallow your excrement, 

Your clan is languishing here, 
The sole of your foot is making invocation, 
Your clan here.” 
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The opening line of the formula is a declaration of abasement, 
similar to that in the Tikopia kava. The term fakakina, swallowed, 
is related to the Tikopia fakaki, throat. The reference to the sole 
of the foot implies the lowly position of the officiant chief beneath 
his god ; the clan, the social group, is spoken of for religious purposes 
as being the property of the god. Amoya (burden) is a metaphorical 
expression for kainaya, said to be the term for clan in Mukava, as 
also in Tikopia. 

The above is merely the introductory portion of the recital ; the 
remainder of it, which is very long, was largely lost for the listener 
in the quick patter of words of the chief. The appeal in general 
was for economic prosperity and the welfare of the people, and the 
above phrases were used in such a case. When one god had been 
invoked, then attention was transferred to another, in a similar set 
of words. 

When the kava was finished, or at a pause in the recital, the 
assembled crowd cried in chorus, ‘Aue! aue! aue!’’—a mark 
of approval similar to the kona of the elders of Tikopia. In con- 
nection with the kava a dance was also held, the performers circling 
round with a sounding-board in the middle. This was known as 
the dance of Semoana. 

Two customs of the Mukava strike the Tikopia as being in strong 
contrast to their own. One is the freedom of the Mukava women 
in sex relations, especially with foreigners, which is abhorrent to the 
Tikopia. The other is the state of war which prevails between the 
northern and the southern parts of the island which not infrequently 
involves loss of life. 

During the sojourn of Pa Taitai a raid was made by the folk 
of the north-west, who succeeded in killing a man of high rank, a 
near relative of Saovae, as he lay asleep in his hut. Vengeance was 
not taken immediately, but some months afterwards when spears 
had been prepared. A war party set out, and travelling for several 
days along the trail came to the territory of their enemies. During 
a preliminary reconnoitre they surprised a chief of the opposite 
faction quietly cultivating his garden, and surrounded him before 
he became aware of their presence. They then startled him with 
loud yells, and as he dashed this way and that in the endeavour to 
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escape, men sprang out and barred his way. At last he made a 
wild break for freedom and ran with all his might at the leader of 
the party in the hope of breaking through the cordon. His enemy 
stepped back, swung a long knife, and severed his head at a blow. 
While blood spurted the decapitated body went on running for 
several steps before it pitched forwards. Satisfied with their feat, 
the avenging party returned in triumph. Pa Taitai left soon after, 
and there was every prospect of the feud being continued. 

These incidents, the substantial accuracy of which there is no 
reason to doubt, seem to indicate that whatever the people of Rennell 
would like Europeans to believe, they are by no means a folk at 
peace. 

The stay of Pa Taitai on Rennell lasted about six months. 
He heard one day that a vessel—subsequently found to be a Japanese 
lugger—had called, and was even then lying off the coast. Much 
against the will of his protector he obtained permission for himself 
and his companion to leave the island, and being received on board 
the lugger they were carried by her to Tulagi. Thence they were 
returned on the Government steamer Ranadi to Tikopia, where 
their relatives had mourned them as dead. This was about 1926. 
His companion had died before I arrived on the island, but the 
account which he had given to other Tikopia apparently agreed with 
that of Pa Taitai. 

RAYMOND FIRTH 
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THE KOPARA 
THE SETTLEMENT OF GRIEVANCES 
By A. P. ELKIN 


a interesting legal and social custom, called kopara (or kopart), 

is practised amongst the Lakes group of tribes of South 
Australia, from the north-east corner of that State south-west by 
way of the Cooper and Diamentina Rivers, and Lakes Eyre, Torrens 
and Gairdner to Eyre’s Peninsula. The function of the custom is 
to maintain what may be termed the balance of exchange between 
various groups, and thereby to preserve friendship and social cohesion. 
The exchange may refer to gifts, women, lives, injuries, or initiation 
rites. The native word is used both as an adjective and a noun. 
In one sense, a kopara is a debt which must be settled in a definite 
standardized manner according to its nature. Thus, an individual 
or rather, his group of relations reckoned in the female line—usually 
the members of his matrilineal totemic clan—acquires a kopara 
against another person and his group in one of the following ways : 
(1) gifts have been made to the latter, but no reciprocal gifts have 
been received ; (2) a man of one clan has received a woman in 
marriage from another clan, but has not arranged for the gift of a 
sister or sister’s child in return; (3) the death of a member of one 
clan has been traced through the “ inquest” to another clan, but 
has not been balanced either by the death of one of the latter at 
the hands of an avenging expedition, by the gift of a wife, or by 
making one of the ‘“ murderer’s”’ clan wilyaru, that is, a fully 
initiated man; or (4) a member of one clan has been circumcised 
by a man of another clan, against whom he now has an obligation 
which may be settled by the gift of a wife. 


A description of the various kinds of kopava will make the 
significance of the custom clearer. 
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(a) Obligation incurred by gift. 

A man who receives a gift of articles from another person is 
kopara, in debt, as it were, to the latter, until he reciprocates the 
gift. If this be not done the creditor gathers a party and seeks out 
his debtor. Unless then this man makes an adequate reciprocal 
gift of articles, or possibly of a woman related as “ wife’”’ to the 
creditor or one of his relations he is punished, or if his people inter- 
vene a fight ensues which generally concludes the affair. 

(b) Obligation incurred by marriage. 

A man who marries another man’s sister, mother, sister’s 
daughter or even daughter, becomes kopara to that man, and must 
pay the debt by giving him or another member of his clan his sister 
or some other relation. Unless this be done there will be a quarrel, 
the “‘ debtor ”’ will be killed, and the woman taken back by her own 
clan. This is the usual method of settling this kind of kopara, 
though occasionally a payment of goods may do so.!_ If, however, 
the man’s clan relations had an old kopara against the woman’s 
people, they would take their clansman’s part and the mutual debt 


would be settled by a fight and an exchange. This will be described 
below. 


Strained relationships at present exist (1930) at Innamincka 
as the result of a grievance due to the failure to repay an obligation 
incurred by marriage. Gallopy Yard Jack, a Central Australian 
black who is employed in the Innamincka district, took a woman 
named Lily, more or less with her consent, from her husband with 
whom she had lived for fourteen years. She is a sister’s daughter 
of Myrtle Frank, a Yantruwanta black, and brother of Dick and 
Walter. By this action, Jack has become kopara to these men, 
and to balance matters he should obtain a woman of the right 
relationship from his own country and give her in marriage to one 
of Frank’s clan. He has not done this, and, moreover, has been 
successful in defending himself against individual attacks made on 
him. But it is only the white man’s prestige which prevents the 
woman’s relations from making a combined attack on him and 


1One informant says it is possible—it just depends on the temper of the aggrieved 
clan. 
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thus ending the grievance with his death. Still, this may yet 
happen. In the meantime her people ask the whites in authority 
to prevent Lily from leaving the country with Jack. 

(c) Obligation incurred by death. 

During his last illness, a man dreams of the mura of some man 
or men. The mura is the totem of a particular piece of country 
which is sacred to a man and his fathers in the patrilineal line, and 
when dreamt of represents the members of that totem. Just before 
death the dying person tells his relations—members of his own 
matrilineal totem clan, or, at least, of his own moiety—about his 
dream or dreams. They thus know who caused his death, and 
have a grievance against the person or clan indicated. 


During the funeral obsequies the kopara is “ followed up,” 
that is, an “ inquest ”’ is held to prove it. The corpse is bound up 
full length and placed on the heads of two men who squat one 
behind the other on one knee and heel, and wear hair pads, kukapira, 
on their heads. Then, amidst general silence, one of the old men 
produces two “ inquest-sticks,’’ each about fifteen inches in length, 
called kunya, and tapping them together asks the deceased whether 
the clan indicated in his dream were the cause of his death. If 
the charge be correct the corpse falls off the heads of the corpse- 
bearers. The deceased may then be asked further questions, 
such as the identity of the person who “ boned” him, or whether 
the reason for the ‘“‘ boning”’ was some particular woman. The 
name of the person referred to is mentioned in each case, and the 
dropping of the corpse means that the “ murderer” or reason has 
been correctly suggested. If the body remains on the kukapira, 
a negative answer is indicated, and other names or reasons are then 
given. Sometimes, the deceased gives no answer at all. In such a 
case, the “‘ inquest ” shows that the kopara was either non-existent, 
or else is not to be followed further. 

A typical case has just occurred on Cordillo Downs, South 
Australia, amongst the Yauarawaka tribe. A deceased woman 
refused to answer the questions, that is, in the positive, and so there 
is no kopara. It is worth noticing that this woman had been ailing 
for a long time, and her death was expected. But, even so, had the 
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blacks been more plentiful, and had there been some grudge between 
her clan and another, the deceased might have answered. 

A kopara is not incurred by the death of young children, nor, 
as a rule, in the case of very old persons, though relations might 
make such a death a cause of grievance. 


THE BALANCING OF A DEATH-OBLIGATION 

If the kopara has been proved by the “ inquest,” it will be 
balanced in various ways according to circumstances. 

It may be that one or more of the “‘ murderer’s”’ matrilineal 
clan or moiety has an old grievance against the deceased’s clan. 
If so, a meeting is arranged, and representatives of both sides discuss 
the two kopara. Nothing is repressed. Then, when all are satisfied, 
there is a temporary exchange of wives between the men of the 
two moieties. My informants say that only a limited number of 
picked men and women take part in this. But it is important to 
notice that in this exchange of women at the settlement of a kopara 
men have sexual intercourse with women of their own moiety, 
blood relations alone being excepted. Thus, to use the Yantruwanta 
moiety names, Tiniwa husbands send their Kulpuru wives to Kulpuru 
men, and vice versa. This temporary exchange of wives and breaking 
of the moiety rule of exogamy is a sign of the settlement of the 
kopara and the renewal of friendship which had been strained by 
the death or other grievances. It also shows that revenge will not 
be taken for the death. After the men and women who have taken 
part in the ritual sexual intercourse return to the meeting-ground 
all present take hold of either end of a string about nine feet or so 
in length, with a loose tie in the middle, which they pull into a knot, 
as a sign of renewed friendship and the settlement of the kopara. 

If, however, the “‘ murderer’s ”’ people have no grievance against 
the clan of the deceased, and if they desire to avoid a pinya, a revenge 
expedition, they must give a woman of their own clan or moiety— 


a “‘ sister’ or “‘ little mother ’—as a wife to one of the deceased’s 
clan. A gift of articles, instead of a woman, will not settle the debt.? 


*Howitt (Native Tribes of South-East Australia, p. 328) errs in stating that a 
revenge expedition is sometimes avoided by an exchange of articles. A wife must be 
given, and the exchange of goods, like the temporary wife-exchange, or the tying 
of a knot, is symbolical and sacramental of the renewed ean 
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The clansmen of a deceased person may decide that the kopara 
has been incurred by a man of another clan, who is not yet wilyaru, 
that is, aman who has been admitted to the privileges of a circumcised 
youth, but not to those of the fully initiated man. If this person 
cannot, or does not, settle the obligation by the gift of one of his 
female relations, it can be settled by a wilyaru man of the deceased’s 
clan assisting to make him wilyaru. In this case too an exchange of 
gifts, namely, between the newly initiated man and his initiators 
to terminate the reciprocal taboo on speech imposed on them by the 
rite, ends the kopara. Generally speaking, a novice should only 
be made wilyaru by a man of his own moiety, but in the case of settling 
a kopara this rule can be partly ignored, though a fresh obligation is 
thereby incurred. Thus, on such occasions a Tiniwa may “ take”’ a 
Kulpuru young man, seizing him by the arm, but he cannot take him 
away nor play the principal part in the initiation. He must get a 
Kulpuru wilyaru man to do that; he, however, accompanies the 
latter, and puts blood from his own arm vein on the novice. But the 
new Kulpuru wilyaru man now has a grievance against the Tiniwa 
moiety, which will be settled by his seizing a Tiniwa young man and 
assisting in his being made wilyaru. The satisfaction apparently 
comes in being the instigator in making the man wilyaru, though no 
doubt the making of the cicatrices on the novice’s back which is a 
wilyaru custom in most of the Lake Eyre tribes adds to the satis- 
faction. 

A kopara also to be settled in this way may be incurred by a 
young man who pays too much attention to the women. 

If,- however, the deceased’s relations—blood or clan—be in 
bad temper, they may seek to kill the “ murderer,” who in such a 
case is not defended by his own people. A meeting of both parties 
is held later, when the kopara is discussed, and, as a sign of its 
settlement gifts are exchanged, a number of wives are temporarily 
exchanged in the manner already described, and a knot is tied. 

It is worth noticing that the members of a revenge party must 
belong in the first instance to the moiety of the deceased person, 
but they can practically compel the men of the other moiety to assist 
them, by lending them their wives. This again means that men 
are having intercourse with women of their own moiety. Thus 
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Tiniwa men, being charged with the revenge of a Tiniwa’s death, 
lend their wives, Kulpuru women, to the men of the other moiety, 
that is, Kulpuru men. The latter need not lend their wives to the 
Tiniwa men. 

The operator in a circumcision ceremony incurs an obligation, 
which he settles later on by giving a wife to the young man whom he 
circumcised, unless the circumcision itself was performed by the 
operator to settle a kopara held against the lad’s relations. Thus 
circumcision, like the wilyaru, may effect a settlement. 


THE FUNCTION OF THE KOPARA 


The function of the kopara is to prevent incessant quarrels 
and vendettas, and to preserve the solidarity of the tribe. 
Incidentally, it also strengthens the cohesion of the matrilineal 
clans and moieties. 

A general statement given to me by one informant illustrates 
these points. If, say, a Tiniwa man had incurred an obligation 
of this kind, either by actually or “ magically” kitiiig a Kulpuru 
man, the men of the latter moiety would follow it up. The guilty 
person tells his old men what is eventuating. They may say “let 
the Kulpuru come, we have an old time kopara against them.” 
Now, as the Kulpuru attackers are also aware of this, they would 
not rush the local camp, but would camp some distance off and send 
a messenger to the local headman to discuss the old and the new 
kopara. He will almost certainly be told to bring his side along and 
to settle the matter peacefully. The two sides sit around separate 
fires a few yards apart. A temporary exchange of wives between 
picked men and women takes place, men and women of the one 
moiety mating as already stated. The obligations will be finally 
settled by each side giving a wife to a man of the other moiety. 
My informant stated that the husband in each case should be a 
young man, but if there be none in need of a wife, an older man 
takes the woman until he is able to give her to a young relation. 

If, however, the local group did not have a kopara against the 
injured and attacking party, the latter might, if in bad temper, 
try torush them. But the latter might try to appease the attackers 
by sending women to them. If they accepted the women, 
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temporarily, the quarrel would be terminated without fighting. 
But even so, one of the injured party must be given a wife by the 
offending local group. This giving of a wife not only fills the gap 
made by the death of the member of the injured clan, but also binds 
the two clans and moieties together through the mutual obligations 
associated with marriage. 


All my informants insisted that unless a group were carried 
away by bad temper a kopara would only be settled by a death as 
a last resource, and, especially if the guilty person were the last 
of his clan, every effort would be made to settle it without killing 
him. The aborigines of this region have no desire to kill off all the 
members of any one clan, for this weakens the tribe as a whole ; 
and further—as they say—where are their wives and children to 
come from if they do? 


That the purpose of the kopara is positive and not negative is 
shown not only by settlement being made by giving a wife for a 
death, but also by initiating a member of the offending clan and 
moiety into a higher degree through circumcision or the wilyaru 
rite. The balancing of the kopara and the revenge consist of 
“ killing ’’ the youth or young man, in the sense of cutting him off 
from his earlier less responsible life, and by giving him fresh responsi- 
bilities, thus making him a more valuable member of society. This 
is a strange sort of punishment or revenge, but the discipline 
associated with the period of initiation, together with the increased 
importance and responsibility felt by the individual is no doubt, in 
most cases, a very wise course and of great social value. The 
aborigines certainly prefer it to quarrelling and fighting. 


The temporary exchange of women and the practice of sexual 
intercourse between men and women of the one moiety appear to 
mark the settlement of a kopara as an event of great social importance, 
for only very important circumstances could justify the breaking 
of the rule of moiety-exogamy. The exchange of women is the 
symbol of the settlement and of renewed social cohesion between the 
moieties. 


The exchange of gifts, which is generally made on such occasions, 
has the same meaning ; this exchange is not a business transaction— 
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not a mere bartering—but a means of expressing and cementing 
friendship. 

My own experience is that the exchange of goods is seldom, if 
ever, a mere business transaction, but rather is either symbolical, 


as in the settlement of a kopara, or is a method of fulfilling mutual en 
obligations between relations, own and legal. 


A. P. ELKIN 
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REPORT ON FIELD WORK IN BUKA AND BOUGAINVILLE 
By BEATRICE BLACKWOOD 


Introductory. 
BW investigation was undertaken on the invitation of the 
Institute of Human Relations, Yale University, as part of a 
programme initiated by the Committee for Sex Research. I cannot 
sufficiently express my appreciation of the invaluable opportunity 
thus afforded me. I am also indebted to the University of Oxford 
for granting me leave of absence from my Demonstratorship, enabling 
me to spend a year in the field. 


My intention was to settle down in a native village and endeavour 
to learn what I could of the intimate domestic life and family re- 
lations of my fellow villagers. But as all aspects of native life are 
closely interwoven, far more so than is the case among ourselves, I 
found it necessary to approach my problem from many different 
angles, and it is a review of the results of these more general studies, 
rather than a discussion of particular problems, that will be presented 
in this report. 

Buka and Bougainville are the two most northerly islands of 
the Solomon Group, but from the ethnological standpoint they differ 
from the better-known British Solomons in many important respects. 
Formerly a German dependency, they are now part of the Mandated 
Territory of New Guinea, under the administrative control of 
Australia. My thanks are due to the Administrator, His Honour 
Brigadier-General Wisdom, for his courteous and kindly reception 
and his interest in my work, and also to the local District Officers, 
from whom I received hospitality and other assistance, particularly 
at the outset of my residence. 

I chose this locality on the understanding that the natives were 
still living under very primitive conditions, which had not yet been 
made the subject of detailed anthropological investigation. Arriving 
at Buka Passage on September 25th, 1929, I started work a few 
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days later on the island of Petats, one of the string of coral islets 
fringing the west coast of Buka. There are no white residents on 
this island, and it seemed in many ways suitable for my purpose. 
A couple of months, however, sufficed to show that these natives 
had had far more contact with whites than I had been led to expect, 
and had consequently abandoned nearly all their ritual, largely 
altered their manner of life, and forgotten their traditions. After 
visiting several other villages on the island of Buka, both on the 
coast and in the interior, where I found much the same conditions 
to obtain, I finally, at the beginning of 1930, moved to the 
neighbouring island of Bougainville, and settled in the village of 
Kurtachi, on the north coast, about ten miles east of Buka Passage. 

The headman of this village is an old man who has always been 
very conservative, so that customs and beliefs survive here which 
have been abandoned elsewhere. Situated on the top of a cliff, 
without good anchorage, it is not easily accessible by water. There 
are no plantations in the immediate neighbourhood, and though the 
villagers prepare copra for sale, very few of them go away to work as 
indentured labourers. The women of this area never go out to work 
as do the women of other parts of the Mandated Territory, and as 
the village is very seldom visited by white people there is but little 
contact. 

In this village I made my home for nine months, living in a 
house built for me by the natives under my direction. They were 
very friendly, and seemed pleased that white people should be 
interested in understanding their ways, so that I had little difficulty 
in establishing contact. In company with parties from my own 
village I was able to visit many other communities both on Buka 
and Bougainville, thus having an opportunity of obtaining 
corroborative data. Most of the younger men speak pidgin English, 
so I was able to start work at once in that medium, substituting 
the native dialect gradually as I became acquainted with it. 
Unfortunately, the vocabulary differs very considerably from 
village to village, so that I was not able to give up the use of pidgin 
English altogether. 

The people of Buka and its associated islands belong to the 
same culture group as those of the north coast of Bougainville and 
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‘the mountains immediately behind it. There is much interchange 


of communication and a certain amount of intermarriage between 
all these natives. 

Further down the Bougainville coast, both east and west, and 
in the interior, customs and languages show important differences. 
I paid two brief visits to the interior for purposes of comparison. 
The natives of the mountainous centre portion of Bougainville, 
which is known as the “ uncontrolled area,” are still very hostile 
to white people, and though I was able, under the guidance and 
protection of my native friends, to spend a few days among them, 
it would have been difficult, if not impossible, to have attempted 
any intensive ethnological work there. Of the southern part of 
the island of Bougainville I have no personal knowledge. Some 
description of it has been given by Thurnwald. 


Topography. 

The north coast of Bougainville is rocky and precipitous ; the 
cliffs rise to a height which I estimated as between 200 and 250 ft. 
In some places there are a few hundred yards of soil between the 
foot of the cliffs and the beach ; this is frequently occupied by a native 
village, a few huts generally standing also on the top of the cliff 
just above. At Kurtachi, the cliff drops sheer to the beach, so that 
all the huts are on its edge, with a steep descent, facilitated in places 
by notched logs, to the sea. A coral reef borders the shore, beyond 
it is the open sea, and on all but perfectly calm days, of which there 
are very few, it requires considerable skill to take a canoe through 
the surf. 


Behind the string of villages which borders the coast, the bush 
begins immediately, broken in many places by taro gardens. The 
flat country on the north-west of the island has been the site of 
taro gardens for many generations, most of it has been cleared and 
planted in times past, and is now covered with secondary growth ; 
a few large trees, however, are always allowed to remain. The bush 
very quickly reclaims any clearing that is not constantly cared for, 
the inedible wild banana being particularly prolific and of very 
rapid growth. In places there are patches of coarse tmperata grass 
on which nothing can be grown. 
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The Government road, a cleared track some ten feet wide, 
runs all along the northern and down part of the eastern coast of 
Bougainville. It is the duty of each group of natives to keep in 
reasonably good condition the stretch of road for a certain distance 
on both sides of their village. This task is relegated to the women, 
who work on the road one day a week. A similar road runs round 
the greater part of the island of Buka and across the centre ; part 
of this is practicable for a motor truck which picks up the copra 
produced by the natives for conveyance to the steamer. Except 
for about sixteen miles east of Buka Passage, the Bougainville road 
is hilly and the rivers are not bridged, so that it is impracticable for 
any but foot traffic. Besides this, there are numerous single-file 
tracks through the bush, leading to the taro gardens and from village 
to village. 

The peninsula which forms the north-western corner of Bougain- 
ville is almost flat. In all other parts of the northern half of the 
island the land rises into foothills a few miles from the sea, and 
behind these are the mountains, extending in a series of ridges, very 
heavily forested, throughout the centre of the island, much of which 
is still unexplored. 


Climate and food supply. 

The temperature varies very little throughout the year. The 
thermometer on my verandah recorded, on the average, between 
85° and go° in the middle of the day, about 78° just after sunset, 
and 72°-73° at dawn. The maximum noted by me was 93° (early 
afternoon) ; the minimum 70° (on a few occasions only, in the hours 
before dawn). The rainfall is heavy, but there may be periods 
as long as two or three weeks without rain. This becomes serious 
for the taro crop, and the services of the village rain-maker are then 
called in, usually with the desired result. Being outside the hurricane 
belt, this area is not visited by dangerous storms, though the wind 
blows both fiercely and persistently at times. 

There is little change in the seasons, especially when, as was the 
case during my year of residence, the wind blows predominantly 
from the south-east. It follows that there is no period when the 
growth of vegetation is slowed down or at a standstill. There is 
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no need, therefore, to lay up reserves of provisions, fresh supplies 
being always obtainable, unless an exceedingly large quantity is 
required for an important feast. 

As regards water, the mountain people and the coastal villages 
fortunate enough to be situated near rivers have a good and plentiful 
supply. But very many villages are entirely dependent upon the 
rainwater that collects in shallow pools in the bush, round the roots 
of trees. This water they share with pigs, dogs, and the usual 
inhabitants of stagnant pools lying under heavy foliage. In some 
places, drinkable though decidedly brackish water seeps through the 
ground to the shore, and can be obtained by digging in the sand at 
low tide. On the smaller islands the natives are frequently obliged 
to make canoe trips to the larger islands to fill up coconut-shell 
containers at the rivers there. Salt water is often used for cooking. 
The natives have no other means of getting salt, and inland folk 
will walk many difficult miles to the sea for their supply, which they 
carry back in lengths of bamboo. 

Food is plentiful, but its provision requires a certain amount 
of hard work. The staple is taro, and as ground which has borne a 
taro crop must be allowed to lie fallow for a long time (sometimes 
it is left for two generations) before it can be planted again, its 
cultivation involves the constant clearing of fresh patches of bush. 
This is done by the men, in the olden days with stone implements, 
nowadays with trade knives and hatchets, which they call tomahawks. 
The men also erect the wooden palisade which is necessary to keep 
out the pigs. A new patch of any size will be cleared by communal 
effort, though it is then divided into plots which belong to different 
individuals. Each man will assign a plot to each of his wives and 
their children, and any other dependants. On an appointed day, 
when the greater part of the space has been cleared, the whole village 
will assemble for the planting. The women pile up the taro stalks 
beside each plot, and one of the older men, frequently, but not 
necessarily, the headman of the village, performs a rite the essential 
part of which is the washing of the taro stalks witha specially prepared 
concoction of leaves, roots, water and red paint, calling meanwhile 
upon the names of dead villagers who were good gardeners in their 
time. Then everyone sets to work, each on his own plot first, but 
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some afterwards helping their slower neighbours. Both men and 
women make the holes for putting in the stalks, using sharpened poles 
which they thrust into the ground with all their strength. The 
actual planting is done by the women only, and theirs is the subse- 
quent task of keeping the plots reasonably clear of weeds, and of 
taking up the grown roots as they are required for consumption. 
The stalks of these are usually replanted immediately in another 
corner of the cleared ground, and this is done without ceremony. 

Taro roots are either roasted in the embers, cooked in a native 
oven—the usual pit filled with hot stones—or boiled in a pot of rough 
black ware. This article is made at one village only, Malasang, on 
the east coast of Buka, whence it spreads by barter over the whole 
of Buka and North Bougainville. Similar pots are made at Buin 
on the extreme south of Bougainville, but these do not find their 
way to the north. 

A diet of taro requires supplementing with some non-vegetarian 
food, of which the favourite is fish. Few villages are fortunate 
enough to have adequate supplies of both. The coastal people have 
little soil suitable for growing taro, the mountaineers have no fish, 
except a small supply from the rivers. Out of their mutual need 
has arisen an elaborate system of trading. Parties of women laden 
with taro roots meet similar parties carrying half-smoked fish, at 
an appointed place convenient to both. Exchange takes place 
according to a recognized scale, which remains fairly constant. Six 
taro roots are the equivalent of a medium-sized fish ; larger or smaller 
fish are valued proportionately to their size. The women are keen 
bargainers and examine the wares carefully before agreeing to 
exchange. This system of organized barter (tog) is not confined to 
food, but is adopted also for securing other requisite or desirable 
articles, such as pots, paint, etc. The women are the traders in 
every case, but if the journey is a long one a couple of men will 
accompany them as escort. 

Fish and taro constitute by far the most important articles of 
diet. Opossums are numerous, and are caught by the youths, who 
climb trees and take them from their hiding places ; they are also 
hunted at night with torches made of dried coconut-palm leaves. 
Pig is a luxury, reserved for important occasions, unless anyone is 
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lucky enough to kill a wild pig in the bush, when it is cooked and 
eaten immediately without ceremony. Crabs and shell-fish abound 
on the reef and are collected by the girls and women. There are also 
several varieties of land crab which are much relished. Many 
different kinds of bananas are cultivated, some requiring to be 
cooked before they are palatable. Nuts of several varieties are 
plentiful in the bush. Breadfruit can be had in abundance at 
certain times, and is much relished as a change from taro. Coconuts 
provide both food and drink. Their meat is also grated and squeezed 
through coconut fibre to add to pounded taro for the making of the 
ceremonial cake or pudding (kokoin or menak) without which no 
visit can be paid or important occasion celebrated. This is always 
made by the men, who also attend to the cooking of pigs. The 
ordinary household cooking is done by the women, working usually 
inside the house. 

Fishing methods are many and various. The most interesting, 
perhaps, is the fishing kite (vavatoa), used for taking garfish (sosoa) 
with a spider’s web lure. Rod and line are in general use. When 
fishing for bonito (atun), the composite hook (gets) is employed, made 
of clam or other shell with a tortoiseshell barb. For general fishing 
barbs used to be made of wood, but nowadays trade fish-hooks are 
preferred. Small fish or pieces of a variety of octopus are the usual 
bait. Nets of various sizes are used on the reef, both by men standing 
in the surf and from canoes. A large number of canoes will often 
join together, making a semi-circle or a ring within which the fish are 
caught. Fish-traps or basket work are thrust down upon small 
fish resembling sardines, which come in shoals into shallow water. 
A thorn-lined fish-trap is occasionally used. All kinds of small fish 
are caught by the women and girls by means of a long wreath of 
fern and leaves which they drag into the water, the fish enclosed 
within this barrier being very deftly scooped up into small baskets 
made of coconut-palm leaves. Much magical procedure is involved 
in fishing of all kinds, especially in bonito fishing. 

There are two varieties of canoe, the plank canoe (mon) similar 
to those used in the Southern Solomons, but less ornate and of ruder 
workmanship, and the dug-out (échimiv) with a single outrigger. 
Deep sea voyages are made in a mon. The people of Buka make 
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expeditions to the island of Nissan to buy pigs, involving more than 
a hundred miles of open sea voyage, steering by the stars. Trips 
are also made periodically by the people of Hanahan, on the east 
coast of Buka, to Green Island (the Carterets), said to have been 
populated from Buka. The people of Bougainville are less skilful 
seamen, and use their canoes only for coastal travelling, and for 
bonito fishing. The very large mon formerly made for war is no 
longer seen, since fighting is prohibited by the Government. A 
mon with ten planks (requiring twenty paddlers and a steersman) is 
now considered a large one. 


Betel-nut, with its accompaniment of lime and pepper stick, 
is chewed by all but the smallest infants, and even these are given 
the outer husks to suck. Everybody smokes. Pipes are manu- 
factured by the natives of some villages on Buka and one or two on 
Bougainville, where there is suitable clay. Nowadays, however, 
the porcelain pipes obtainable from traders are usually preferred. 
Children of five or six will march up and down puffing at one of these 
with self-conscious pride. Even more prevalent than the pipe 
is the cigarette, which they make with any kind of paper they can 
get hold of, provided it is not glazed. A small amount of tobacco 
is grown by the natives, but they much prefer the stick tobacco 
of commerce, which is the staple currency in their dealings with the 
white man. Latterly, however, shillings have also been used, being 
preferred to tobacco in exchange for copra at certain times in the 
year, when the District Officer is expected on his rounds to collect 
the 10/- head tax which every adult male native throughout the 
controlled area has to contribute annually to the Government. 
The real native currency is composed of porpoise or flying fox teeth 
set into a rope of native string, and coloured red. This is highly 
valued, and is used largely for the payments made in respect of a 
wife, and other transactions of ceremonial importance. Strings of 


shell discs are also current but are not made locally, being obtained 
from Manus. 


Physical type. 


In general, the natives of Buka and Bougainville are very dark 
skinned, much darker than those of the Southern Solomons. But 
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there are also people with skins of a distinctly reddish hue. I took 
some hundreds of skin colour records with the Milton Bradley Colour 
Top, a method which permits of their being subsequently reproduced 
and analysed. 


The hair is frizzly, and very thick. Except in the case of 
adolescent boys, it is usually trimmed much shorter than is the 
fashion in other parts of Melanesia. Some individuals will be found 
in each village whose hair is definitely curly, and one or two who 
could almost be described as straight-haired. One small boy with 
unusually straight hair was the recipient of much good-natured 
teasing on the part of his companions. In colour, the hair is 
uniformly black, but it is frequently bleached with lime into various 
shades of red and yellow, according to the taste of the individual. 
Black or red paint, mixed with coconut oil, is put on in thick daubs, 
specially at times of feasting. On some special occasions a pattern 
of both colours, in alternate stripes, will be seen. Children’s heads 
are almost always covered with red paint, to make the hair grow 
well. Facial hair is plucked out by means of a species of shell 
resembling a cockle. Body hair is not depilated. It is scanty as a 
rule, but very hairy individuals are also seen. 


Eyes are uniformly dark brown, the only variation being that 
while in most cases the colour of the iris is so deep that it is impossible 
to distinguish it from the pupil, in some individuals a slightly lighter 
tone allows the outline of the pupil to be seen. The Mongolian 
fold occurs, but is rare. 


Noses are very variable but most, however, have a fairly 
pronounced bridge. A very flat nose is much disliked, and is made 
the subject of insulting remarks. Mothers pinch the noses of new- 
born babies to avert this catastrophe, and also press their hands on 
the sides and back of the head to make them steep and straight. 
This is done by manipulation only, no bandages or head-boards 
being used. 

The teeth of all but children are blackened with betel-nut. 
Apart from this, they do not appear to be in good condition, gum- 
boils and abscesses are frequently complained of, and many people 
who are far from being old have several teeth missing. There are 
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no ceremonial mutilations or removal of teeth. Edge-to-edge bite 
is frequent but not universal. 


There is a good deal of individual variation in stature, but on 
the whole the natives are of medium height. They are rarely fat, 
but both men and women frequently possess considerable muscular 
development. As I have not yet analysed my physical measure- 
ments, I cannot here give precise details. 


These natives do not tattoo, but they have an elaborate system 
of scarification. In the case of males, the pattern covers only the 
shoulders and the upper part of the chest ; in females it is continued 
all over the abdomen and on the thighs almost to the knees. Some 
individuals are scarred on the face only. The younger people are 
rebelling against this painful and sometimes dangerous operation, 
and it is no longer practised in many parts of the area. Except for 
the piercing of the ear-lobes and nasal septum, which is still universal, 
no other bodily mutilations are practised. There is no circumcision. 


Language. 


All the dialects spoken on Buka and the northern part of 
Bougainville are of Melanesian stock, and are similar to one another 
in construction, though the vocabulary varies very considerably, 
almost from village to village, except for certain words which remain 
constant or alter but slightly, e.g., atun, bonito, tama, father, tchina, 
mother (variations dchina, sina). Two of these dialects have been 
reduced to writing. That used on the islands off the west coast of 
Buka is being carefully studied by the Rev. A. H. Cropp, of the 
Methodist Mission, whose generous loan of grammar notes and an 
extensive vocabulary greatly facilitated my own linguistic work. 
The Hanahan dialect, current on the east coast of Buka, has for 
some years been employed by the Roman Catholic missionaries in 
their services. But there are numerous other dialects, including that 
of the village in which I lived for most of the time, which have never 
been investigated. Using the International Phonetic System, I 
took down from native dictation a large number of myths and stories, 
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on which linguistic studies can be based. A few examples only can 
be given here.! 

Nouns have no special form for plural, the sense being judged 
by the context (gu p10, my pig, boak a gu pio, my two pigs). Nouns 
denoting parts of the body take a special form of possessive adjective 
(patsune, my head, patsumen, your head), as do some relationship 
terms (¢amane, my father, tamamen, your father). Other relationship 
terms take the same form of possessive as is employed with all 
other nouns (bat.1 pio, my child, bai:1 pe:en, your child, imu pio, 
my house, imu pe:en, your house). 

Adjectives invariably follow the noun (wanu tchan, a big village). 

The stem of a verb remains constant, person being indicated 
by a following syllable which I found it convenient to write as a 
separate particle. 10 to nat no, I know, en to nat nom, you (sing) 
know, ar to nat nor we (incl.) know, mom to nat nom we (excl.) know. 
Tense is sometimes similarly indicated (10 to no no, I go, 10 to no in, 
I went) but more often the present only is used, with an explanatory 
context. 

Numbers in most dialects go up to five. Where there are words 
for numbers from six to ten they are similar in all dialects, and would 
appear to be borrowed. 

Origin of the land and of the people. 

These natives have no very elaborate traditions, nor have they 
any knowledge of their past that might be called historical. There 
are no stories of migrations, nor of the coming of any strangers 
before the white man. There are various myths of origin both 
of the land and of the people, some local, some more widespread. 
According to one version, the coast line of Buka was formed by a 
man and two women who went along in a canoe. The man was 
chewing betel-nut, and as they paddled along he flung out the husks 
at intervals, and these became the islands fringing the western shore. 
At first the man steered, forming the straight coastline of the lower 


1All native words given in this report are in the Kurtachi dialect, transcribed 
according to the International Phonetic System in so far as its symbols can be 
reproduced in type. The colon (:) represents a glottal stop, which seems to be more 
frequently used in some dialects than in others, but occurs in all. There is no pitch 
accent. 
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part of the western side of the island, but after a while one of the 
women took over the steering, with the result that the course became 
erratic, accounting for the broken coastline of the northern part of 
Buka. After they turned southwards the man again steered, so 
the eastern coastline of Buka is straight. The north coast of 
Bougainville was modified by the wanderings of a rock called Chibo, 
which broke away from its original position on the far eastern corner, 
and tried to find a resting place at various parts of the north coast, 
breaking through passages and inlets on its way. The rocks already 
in possession drove it away, so it went on till it came to Buka Passage, 
where it anchored itself permanently, having first chased away some 
other rocks so that they fled northwards and came to rest on the 
island of Petats. 


The following myth is current, with local variations, throughout 
the whole of Buka and North Bougainville. All the people fled 
before the ravages of a savage being who on Buka is described as a 
boar, on Bougainville as a man. One old woman was left behind, 
in spite of her entreaties to the fleeing canoes to stop and take her 
on board. She bore two sons as the result of intercourse with a 
banana. When they grew up, they slew the monster, found wives 
from the people who now returned, and became the ancestors of the 
two main clans. This seems curious, in view of the fact that descent 
is invariably matrilineal. 


Social organization. 


The mountain people live in scattered settlements of one, 
two or three huts, at short distances from each other. The coastal 
and island people live in villages, which vary in size from half-a-dozen 
huts to twenty or thirty. Some villages are composed of several 
hamlets, sometimes adjoining one another, sometimes separated 
by a patch of uncleared bush. The District Officers encourage the 
people to congregate in villages, for greater ease of supervision, and 
to build walls round them to keep out the pigs which usually circulate 
freely around (but not inside) the houses. 

The huts are long and narrow, with low walls of betel-nut planks, 
and an overhanging roof of sago-palm leaves tied on to a skeleton of 
laths, crossed at the top, in shape somewhat like a rather flattened 
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Gothic arch. They are easily movable, which is convenient as the 
sites of the villages are constantly being changed, for one reason or 
another, a succession of deaths being invariably followed by a 
wholesale move. The huts are always arranged in straight lines, 
one line in a small village, two, facing each other across an open 
space, in a larger one, with perhaps a few outlying huts in odd 
corners. They have no special orientation. There is a door at 
each end. The end facing the central space, where the principal 
ceremonies are held, is the men’s part of the house (¢agoan), the other 
end (babots) is for the women. While the men, except the youths 
who have not completed their series of ceremonies, are often to be 
found sitting on the women’s verandah, the women and girls never 
presume to sit on the men’s verandah or to dawdle in the space 
immediately in front of it except on special occasions. Every 
village has one or more boys’ houses (tobar), usually but not always 
placed together, either a little apart from the rest or in the middle 
of the central space. Here the adolescent boys and the unattached 
men sleep at night and lounge in the daytime, and here they entertain 
any men who may visit them from other villages. The neighbourhood 
of the tobar is sedulously avoided by the women. 

Each house is occupied by a family group, consisting typically 
of father, mother, and children, frequently with the addition of an 
aged grandmother or grandfather, and, for long visits if not 
permanently, of the girl wife of one of the sons, the couple being not 
yet of an age to consummate the marriage. If a man has more 
than one wife he generally builds a separate house for each of them, 
though it may happen that two wives and their children may share 
the same hut. An old man or woman, all of whose immediate 
relations are dead, will often occupy a hut alone. 

In every village or group of associated hamlets there is one family 
recognised as of high rank. Rank is hereditary, and no explanation 
is given by the natives as to how it started. All members of such 
a family, both male and female (tsunaun) are treated with deference ; 
their births, marriages, deaths, and all turning points in their lives 
are marked by elaborate ceremonial which is omitted or greatly 
modified in the case of commoners. The head of this family (tsanaun 
tchan), is the chief of the village, but although a good deal of deference 
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is paid to his office, he will not retain the respect or command the 
ready obedience of the community unless he is himself a man of 
character and ability. The authority of the chief was once very 
great, especially in time of war, but under the rule of the white man 
it is now much weakened, especially by the loss of the power to 
inflict the death penalty for breaches of the native code. 


Inheritance of rank is matrilineal. The successor to a chief is 
his eldest sister’s eldest son. But property is often bequeathed to 
a man’s own children. Special knowledge, e.g., of medicines, 
magical formulz, etc., may be taught either to the son or to the 
sister’s son; as a rule a man will choose the one he deems most 
worthy to be trusted with the information. It is the duty of a chief’s 
heir to help when required in the government of the community, 
and to take over more of the work and responsibility—e.g., in 
preparing for a big ceremony—as the chief grows older. But if too 
much is delegated to the younger man during the chief's lifetime 
the people are displeased. If the chief has no nephew his brother 
may succeed him. 

The Government now appoints its own official head of the 
village, called kukerai (corresponding to the luluai of New Ireland). 
The District Officer tries, where possible, to give the hat of a kukerai 
to the man of highest rank according to the native reckoning, but 
if he is either unwilling or unsuitable, a person of no consequence 
in the eyes of the natives is elected, in which case his position is 
somewhat difficult unless he is on friendly terms with the tsunaun. 


Clans. 

On Buka and North Bougainville there are two main divisions, 
Naboin and Nakarib. Their relative importance is determined by 
the one to which the chief belongs taking precedence over the other. 
They are frequently referred to by the names of their respective 
totems. The totem of Naboin is invariably manu, the large brown 
eagle. That of Nakarib varies in different districts. On Buka it is 
kekeleo, which, curiously enough, is the domestic fowl, an importation. 
That this is a relatively recent innovation seems indicated also by 
the fact that on Bougainville the totem of Nakarib is karib, the tree- 
rat. 
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These divisions must be described as clans and not as moieties, 
because in many villages there are one or more others, which, though 
they may have but few representatives and may be on that account 
of less importance, are nevertheless independent in status, and are 
never regarded as subdivisions of the two just mentioned. These 
smaller clans vary in name and number in different localities; the 
largest number known to me in any one village is nine. Any of 
them may be unrepresented in a given village for a long time, and 
may be reintroduced by marriage. Descent is invariably matri- 
lineal. But by mutual agreement a member of one clan may be 
adopted into another, though this is not a common practice. On 
the whole, the clan division seems to play a less important part in 
the life of these natives than it does in other Melanesian communities. 


Relationship system. 


These natives have neither the interest in, nor the phenomenal 
memory for, their genealogical trees which is reported from other 
quarters. In collecting genealogies it was very rarely that I found 
an informant who could go back more than two generations, and 
even in these there were often gaps. I shall not attempt to give a 
complete account of the relationship system in this report, but a 
few of the salient features may be mentioned. 

All the sisters of both mother and father are given the same 
term as the actual mother (échinane),? and though the physiological 
difference is recognised, the mother’s sisters, especially, are intimately 
concerned with the care of the child, and take a place very near to 
the actual mother in his affections. The father’s brothers are all 
called by the same term as the actual father (tamane). All these 
people address and talk of Ego as “‘ my child” (bai:t pio). There 
are special terms for the relation between a man and his sister’s 
children, as befits his special position with regard to them, as the 
authoritative head of the family (¢soane, my mother’s brother, 
pasune, my sister’s child), Grandparents, both male and female, 
on both sides of the family, are designated by a common term 
(tsubune, my grandfather or grandmother, tsubna:in pio, my grand- 


All relationship terms are given with the addition of the possessive adjective, 
first person, thus tchinane=my mother. 
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child). Parallel cousins are given the same term as blood brothers 
and sisters (kiar pio, my sib of the same sex as myself, wevnene, 
my sib of the opposite sex). Cross cousins are reciprocally called 
pian, and there are certain restrictions limiting their intercourse. 


Marriage. 

Marriage is normally exogamous, though there are in my 
genealogies instances of marriages within the clan as far back as two 
generations, 1#.¢., prior to the coming of the white man, so that this 
cannot be attributed to a breakdown of native custom. Man and 
wife, however, belong as a rule to different villages. 


Child betrothal is the rule. A boy’s father will go and pay a 
round of visits to various villages, looking for a suitable wife for his 
son. When he finds her—she may be quite a small child—he gives 
a present to her parents as a sign that she is appropriated. This 
is the beginning of a long series of reciprocal visits and presents, 
culminating in a marriage ceremony, the essential part of which is 
that the couple sit down in close contact and are offered food and 
drink which they must only pretend to taste, the first meal together 
being eaten subsequently. The marriage is not consummated until 
the boy has been through all the puberty ceremonies, and the girl 
has had her first menstrual period. 

There are no enjoined marriages. Unions between relatives, 
including parallel and cross cousins, are forbidden. There is, 
however, a certain amount of slackness in the observance of these 
prohibitions at the present time. 

The most usual number of wives is two. A man of rank will 
generally have a larger number. As a second wife a man will fre- 
quently take his first wife’s younger sister, and he usually, though 


not necessarily, takes over one or more of the wives of his deceased 


brother or brothers. 

If the woman be of higher rank than the man he will go to 
her village, if he be the person of more importance she will take up 
her residence in his. There is nothing against a commoner marrying 
a woman of rank, provided: that he is a good fisherman or hunter, 
and that he and his relatives can produce the large amount of currency 
and other valuables necessary to complete the marriage. Her 
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children will be tsumaun, whatever the position of the husband. If 
both are commoners the girl, as a rule, goes to live in her husband’s 
village, though she will go home for long visits at frequent intervals. 
There are medicines to make a girl content to live with her husband 
without fretting for her mother. The young couple generally live 
at first in the husband’s mother’s hut, but he is supposed to build 
one for himself before too long ; if he does not his mother reprimands 
him for laziness. 

There is a very strict rule of avoidance between a woman and 
her sons-in-law (waris), t.e., the husbands of all the girls she calls 
bat:i—child. She must have always within reach a long hood of 
pandanus leaves stitched together, with which to hide her face at 
the approach of her waris. He, on his side, must avoid coming into 
close contact with his mother-in-law (also called warts), but on her 
death he is expected to pay a string of native currency to her people 
for the privilege of looking on her face before burial. Failure to do 
this would be regarded as an insult to her memory. After the birth 
of two or more children the strictness of this rule of avoidance is 
somewhat relaxed. There are no restrictions on social intercourse 
between a girl and her husband’s parents (ruanbe), with whom she 
usually spends a great part of her life between betrothal and the 
consummation of the marriage. 


Puberty rites. 

On entering a native village for the first time a stranger will 
immediately be struck by the extraordinary headgear worn by the 
boys and younger men. In shape a much elongated oval with a 
circular base, this hat (wpi) is made of the leaves of a small palm 
(win) sewn on to a cane support and bound round at the base with 
native string. Into this hat is pushed the boy’s hair, which must 
not be cut from the time he first puts on the u1, at the age of perhaps 
five or six, until its ceremonial removal, which frequently does not 
take place till he is a full-grown man. While he wears the #7 he is 
debarred from all but the most distant association with women 
and girls. He sleeps always in the boys’ house (¢obar), in the privacy 
of which he may remove his ungainly head-covering. He must not 
be seen in the women’s part of the village, and may never enter any 
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house in which a woman lives, not even his own mother’s. She 
hands him his basket of taro out through the door leading on to the 
men’s verandah. He must also observe certain not very onerous 
restrictions in diet. 

There are three elaborate ceremonies connected with the wearing 
of the upi. Several villages combine to hold them, and they are 
perhaps the most important, as they are the most spectacular, events 
in the life of these natives. In some respects they bear some 
resemblance to the rites of the Dukduk. No more than a brief 
reference to these ceremonies can be made in this report, and a 
full account will be published later. The first of them, wai, is 
performed when the ui is put on for the first time. It is preceded 
by a period of seclusion in the bush, during which the novice is 
subjected to severe dietary restrictions but is not given any tuition. 
The essential feature of the wai, which is performed in the deepest 
recesses of the bush and is strictly taboo to women, is that the novices 
undergo a mock death at the hands of a wooden figure representing 
a spirit (ura), and are subsequently brought to life again. 

The second and most important ceremony, called watawutch 
takes place in the village at night, when there is no moon. It 
is long and elaborate and months are spent in preparation for it. 
The boys remove their wi to show their long hair, which sometimes 
reaches nearly to the ground. They then put on a special ufi with 
a pattern made of leaves dyed red by a secret process known only to 
the mountain people. The ceremonial dancing and feasting continue 
till dawn. After having gone through the watawutch ceremony the 
boy is relieved of some of the restrictions formerly imposed upon him. 

The final ceremony, called wasipsip, is less elaborate, consisting 
chiefly of a feast at which the uz is taken off and burnt. The hair 
is cut off close to the head, and is carefully preserved in the éobar 
to be used subsequently in making the ura figures. The boy has 
now entered into man’s estate, and may cohabit with his wife, if 
she has passed her first menstruation. 

There is a ceremony marking the first menstrual period of a 
woman of rank. It is preceded by seclusion in her mother’s house 
for the five days following the first appearance of the flow. During 
this time the girl must fast, except for a very little specially prepared 
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taro and coconut milk. For the first two days the whole village fasts 
with her. On the fifth day she climbs up into a banana palm, 
specially planted for the occasion, this is ceremonially cut down, 
she is caught in the outstretched arms of other women and carried 
into the house, while all the women of the village indulge in horseplay 


of a sexual character among themselves. 


Birth customs. 

There are many customs and beliefs associated with pregnancy 
and child-birth. The most interesting of these is the keeping of 
couvade. The father must remain inside a hut—not that occupied 
by the mother and child—for at least five days after the birth (this 
period used to be much longer). During this time he must do no 
work of any kind, neither must he so much as handle a knife or an 
axe or any sharp instrument. If he did so the child would die. 
Both he and the mother must abstain from pig, fish and opossum, 
that is, they are limited to vegetarian food. If this prohibition is 
not observed the child will be sickly. At the end of the period of 
seclusion the father takes a knife and makes several imaginary 
passes at the child. Both he and the mother then go and wash in 
the sea, and both may then go to work.. The restriction in diet, 
however, is kept up for a longer period. 


Death and burial. 

The original native mode of disposing of a dead body was to 
take it out to sea in a canoe, tie stones to its legs, and throw it into 
the water. This has for some time been superseded by burial, 
white men having objected to the former practice because the corpse 
sometimes floated ashore. The period of ceremonial mourning varies 
in accord with the importance of the dead person. For a person of 
rank there are elaborate mourning ceremonies laying the whole 
village under severe restrictions for several months. At the request 
of a specially affectionate wife her husband may be buried inside 
her house, where children and still-born babies are also buried. If 
the village moves to another site the bones will be dug up and re- 
buried in the cemetery. Otherwise they remain under the house. 

The dead become spirits (ura), and can return to work evil upon 
the living. They go to a place somewhere near the volcano in the 
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centre of the island, where they have their eyes put out and replaced 
by something shining. If they return, the living can see them, 
and know them to be ura because “ their eyes are light.” 


Religion. 

Fear of these ura, the rites, usually very simple, to appease 
them, seem to be the most important elements in that aspect of 
native life which might be called religious. The natives will not 
go into the bush at night, except in parties with lights, lest they 
should fall a prey to some ura. There are very many stories told 
of adventures with ura which happened to various members of the 
community or their forefathers. If angered, generally by the 
non-observance of some rite, they can take possession of a man, who 
then runs amuck, howling and shrieking and sometimes doing 
considerable damage to property and even injuring people, if he has 
a knife or an axe. On recovery from the sickness that always follows 
these seizures a man can always tell what spirit it was that fought 
him, and what he had done to incur its wrath. 

Appropriate ura are invoked by name upon certain occasions, 
such as the planting of a new taro patch or an important fishing 
expedition. 

There are no individuals who could be described as priests or 
medicine men, though there are some who claim special knowledge 
of fishing magic, hunting magic, etc. There are no temples or shrines 
of any kind, and though wooden figures, covered with human hair, 
are made to represent the ura at the wapi ceremony, these are 
immediately destroyed. 

While it is impossible to be certain how much is being hidden 
from the ethnologist, the most careful investigation failed to bring 
to light the existence of any ideas concerning deities, neither are the 
culture heroes worshipped in any way. The totems are of purely 
sociological significance. Other creatures, such as sharks and 
crocodiles, are considered to stand in special relation to certain 
people, who have power over them, and while immune from danger 
themselves can call these beasts to do harm to others if they wish. 

In some places there are stone pillars, obviously of human handi- 
work, some with patterns in low relief, others unornamented. These 
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are connected with certain families, who decorate them ceremonially 
with paint and bring them food on special occasions. They all 
have names, and are regarded with great respect, if not reverence, 
by everybody. Connected with most of them is a story of attempt 
at removal by natives from another village, and their return of their 
own accord to their original site. The natives can give no account 
of the origin of these stones, but say only that they belong to the 


past. 
Conclusion. 


It has been impossible in this report to do more than indicate a 
few of the salient points in the culture of the area studied. These 
natives are now rapidly coming under the influence of the white 
man, which is welcomed by the younger people, who show an extra- 
ordinary readiness to give up the old customs. It will not be long 
before the characteristic features of native life will have disappeared ; 
many have already gone. The older people resent, but dare not 
disobey, the authority which prohibits fighting and its associated 
cannibalistic practices. It is quite clear that weakening in reverence 
for the native code, coupled with the fact that the chiefs have no 
longer power to exact the death penalty for serious breaches of it, 
is leading to much slackness in its observance on the part of the 
younger people, particularly in respect of sexual morality. 

The information I obtained in regard to vital statistics has not 
yet been tabulated. But there seems no reason to fear that the 
native population, taken as a whole, is in immediate danger of serious 
depletion. In spite of the growing number of plantations, they 
still have plenty of land at their disposal, and an adequate food 
supply. There has not yet been time for the disastrous results 
which have elsewhere attended the white man’s occupation of 
native territory to work themselves out upon the people of Bougain- 
ville. 

BEATRICE BLACKWOOD 
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CUSTOMS AND BELIEFS OF THE NATIVES OF BUKA 
By GORDON THOMAS 


BUKA is a small island, thirty miles long and ten miles wide, 

lying north of Bougainville and is the most northerly isle of 
the Solomons, though politically it is included in the Mandated 
Territory of New Guinea. 

According to Buka legend the island was created when a god 
and goddess arrived from out of the south (Bougainville) and, 
travelling in a mon (canoe) to the northward, the island of Buka 
arose in the wake of the mon. At various intervals the god threw 
away the husks of betel-nut which he was chewing and these, in 
turn, became the small islands off the west coast of Buka. While 
the god steered the coast line was straight ; later when the goddess 
piloted the craft the course was crooked and hence the large harbour 
at the north-west end of the island. Upbraiding the goddess, the 
god resumed the steering and eventually arrived back at the starting 
point, leaving behind a straight coast line. 

The word in the Buka language to designate a white man is 
tolala and had its origin when the first sailing ship was sighted by 
a Buka man standing on the beach. The huge spread of canvas 
appearing on the horizon seemed to the astonished native nothing 
more than an island approaching. Excitedly he called out: “A 
tol alana mayen! (An island is coming here !)” When it was found 
that white men were aboard they received the name formed by the 
first part of the native’s cry. 

Like most tribes of Melanesia their initiation ceremonies for 
youths to enter manhood are of paramount importance, and are 
still maintained with great secrecy, though missionary and govern- 
ment influence has done much to eliminate many of the more savage 
rites. Weeks before the ceremony the great spirit, Ndook, can be 
heard calling in the bush, warning the community of its advent so 
as to prepare pigs for his feasting. The women—particularly the 
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mothers and relations of youths ready for initiation—show signs of 
great agitation ; and owners of pigs commence wondering whether 
they will be called upon to supply one or two porkers from their 
precious herd. The ceremony is conducted by the head-men of a 
community, and it is these men who disappear into the bush and 
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create the cries of Ndook by medium of the bull-roarer and 
another instrument consisting of a half coconut shell with a small 
portion of a coconut leaf stretched across the opening. This, used 
in a manner similar to that in which children play on a comb and 
paper, creates a most eerie sound. Those men whom the head-men 
have decided should supply pigs are warned of this by a huge stick 
(used for carrying trussed pigs) being mysteriously thrust through 
the doors of their houses at night. Refusal to obey such an edict 
was, and sometimes still is, punishable by death. 
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The Buka dance or gwma is an uninteresting spectacle. Unlike 
other Melanesian dances there is very little action and the 
accompanying singing is but a constant repetition of ‘‘ O-a-o-a” 
in as many keys as the human voice is capable of rendering. The 
men walk slowly around in a circle while the women, standing some 
ten yards away, advance to the edge of the circle from time to time 
and in pairs bend their bodies backwards and forwards, or in threes 
and fours skip sideways to and fro. From a distance the singing 
is often harmonious, but when heard at close quarters it is both 
ear-splitting and appalling to a musical listener. 


The singing is accompanied by the beating of the hollowed-out 
wooden drums (uz) with series of short staccato raps from the soft- 
nosed beaters. These tui can be heard for many miles when weather 
conditions are favourable and are used extensively for signalling. 
Some of the Buka districts have elaborate tui codes, and are able to 
send detailed messages from village to village. Among the more 
simplified signals is that denoting a death and is made by ten long 
beats, pause, three short, pause, three short, pause, five short, pause, 
five short, pause, and ten long. When a man is annoyed over 
something (his wife has failed to cook the taro, or a pig has died) 
and he wishes to “ tell the world” he raps out ten long beats, a 
pause, then another ten long beats. The arrival of a stranger in a 
village is denoted by three long beats, pause, followed by three series 
of seven short beats interspersed with pauses. The general call to 
assemble in a village is three series of three shorts and one long 
beat. 


The men usually wear their hair long and combed upright. 
The hair of a woman is close-cropped, except when she has given 
birth to a child and then it is allowed to grow long until the child 
is able to crawl about. The women wear a hood made from pandanus 
leaves sewn horizontally together, with every other leaf dyed red 
with the root of a bush. This custom is to prevent certain of their 
male relatives from seeing their hair, which is taboo. A loin cloth 
of red or coloured print serves as the general garment for both sexes. 
A few years ago the women wore a small grass tahu, and in former 
days the men wore no covering. 
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Each village has, amongst its older men and women, some with 
a very fair knowledge of native medicines and also, unfortunately, 
one or two with a secret knowledge of poisons. The administration 
of curative and prophylactic medicines is usually accompanied by 
elaborate rites which the patient must rigidly observe. Contra- 
ceptives are commonly used by the women and one herb is claimed 
to be what might be termed a “ contra-contraceptive,”’ 7.¢., after 
a woman has been barren for several years, as a result of taking a 
contraceptive, this herb will make her fertile again. When epidemics 
occur villages as yet untouched will place small sticks, leaning out- 
wards, on the various roads to ward off the arrival of the spirit of 
sickness. The sticks are smeared with the spittle of betel-nut, 
pepper and lime. If the cry of a certain night-bird is heard over a 
village where a patient lies dangerously ill, it is usual then for any 
further attempt to combat the illness to cease. Death has spoken. 
The bird’s call is looked upon as the inevitable token of death, and 
the relations commence to gather together their presents for the dead 
in readiness for throwing them into the coffin or grave. It isstrange, 
but the cases where to my own knowledge the bird’s call has actually 
preceded the death of a patient have been numerous. 


DRUM SIGNALLING ON PORORAN ISLAND 


Pororan legend has it that in the days of long ago (manus) 
before drum signalling had been introduced a strange resonant noise 
was heard coming from the bush by the men of the village one 
evening. Half fearful investigations were made and it was found 
that the noise came from a swinging branch beaten by the wind upon 
a hollow tree. From this sprang the idea of the ¢u?, or wooden 
drum, which is used so extensively throughout Buka, Bougainville 
and other Melanesian islands. 

The making of these drums in the early days, before: steel 
implements were introduced, was a long, tedious and almost sacred 
performance. In many of the éwi the aperture at the top is but an 
inch to an inch and a half in width extending the full length of the 
drum, while the outer circumference measures in many cases as 
much as eight feet six inches. Sharpened clam-shells, fastened to 
spear hafts or long sticks were the only tools used for the work. 
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Even to this day the process is similar except that steel chisels and 
adzes have been brought into play by the experts. 

The size of the ¢w varies. On Pororan Island (situated five 
miles west of the Buka mainland) there are three standard sizes : 
the tut, the halan and the king. The former measures about eight 
feet long and four feet high ; the halan, five feet by two feet, and the 
king three feet by one foot. 


The fact that the word ¢uz is used for the large drum and king 
for the smaller size prompted me to make searching enquiry as to 
their etymological origin to see if I might connect them with the 
Fijian tui (king) but, so far as I can gather, the words originated 
simply from their close resemblance to the sound which both these 
instruments make. 


For signalling the tui is used exclusively, and one is to be found 
in every tsuhan, or master’s house, in the village. The beating is 
done by hitting the drum sharply, near the top in the centre with 
the soft-nosed ¢sinoz, or beater, which consists of a number of thick 
strips of the lawyer vine about six feet in length, bound closely 
together at the striking end, allowing the other end of the strips to 
remain loose. These, by a certain twist of the wrist, create a rustling 
accompaniment to the beats when excitement runs high during a 
dance. No special men in a village are invested with the privilege 
of beating a tw, though uninitiated boys are not supposed to do so. 
Women, on the occasion of their own dances, are allowed to beat 
one. 

During dances (guma) the tui and king are used. The hing 
commences and continues with a uniform series of short beats, 
which attain a higher and more penetrating note than the deep- 
toned tui, even as the word king when pronounced sharply. The 
tui beats are varied according to the humour and the ability of the 
man employed as beater. Usually the beats are: 


Beats continue for a period of from one to two minutes and then 
tu and king cease simultaneously, the signal being two or three 
louder beats made on the tw. If the cessation of beats is not simul- 


1A long beat is represented by a dash ; a short one by a dot. 
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taneous the dancers and singers show their disapproval by a series 
of cat-calls and disparaging remarks on the ability of the beaters. 

Throughout the main island of Buka and the adjacent islands 
there is one signal which is commonly known. That is the one 
announcing the arrival of a stranger or strangers of importance to 
the village. This signal is called asosoat, and is the only signal which 
is generally adopted. Each district has a code of its own, and these 
codes seem to be governed according to the distribution of dialectical 
change.” 

The Pororan signalling code is limited in comparison with that 
of the Solos district, where the inhabitants are solely bush natives 
and have an extensive and detailed code. The chief Pororan signals, 
made up of simak (long beats) and hatut (short beats), consist of : 

1. General muster (mgong-ngok): ... — ... — ... — 

2. Call for the chief (ngong-ngok) : ——— ... —.———— 

3. The arrival of a stranger of importance (asosoat) : — —— 


ee 68 


5. Purchasing a wife when the bride-price, or tsinahan, has been 
paid — —_—... 


6 Various stages of honestianding, | t.e., gathering the timber, 
leaf, erecting the posts, etc., etc. 

7. Various stages of a feast and its preparation, ¢.g., erecting 
the food-beds, tying the pigs, cooking taro, killing the pigs, cutting 
up and counting the food after it is placed on the beds ready for 
distribution. 

8. Annoyance (stkot): — — — — — — — — — — 


*Hitau and Pororan Islands use the same code; Petats has a slight variation 
to that used by Pororan. Matzungan uses the Hanahan code with a few slight 
variations. 
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g. General dancing and singing (guma). 

to. Killing of a captive (man) for food (kura kura). 

11. Theft (kope-kope) : — — — — — — — — — — ade 

12. To ripen the wungal (nut). One is placed in the fire and is 

13. To drive away sickness. All men armed with coconut 
leaves, sticks and spears proceed to the village boundary while the 
women remain in the houses and each éuz in the village signals in 

Counting is done by repeating the signal — . — . — (which is 
shown in the “ purchase of a wife” signal to the extent of nine, 
representing the fathoms of native money paid). In counting food 
such as taro, coconuts, etc., when numbers exceed ten then the 
signal is abbreviated to — .— for each item. All counting is done 
by the one code. When a feast is about to be held natives from 
neighbouring villages are able to ascertain the number of pigs that 
have been killed for the feast, and also how far the preparations have 
progressed in order to time their arrival at the scene of feasting at 
an opportune moment. 

News of importance, ¢.g., the arrival of a government official, 
is relayed from village to village. In the Solos district the natives 
also detail the number of police-boys, carriers and boxes in the 
party. 

In recent years as a result of the influence of the white man, 
the younger generation who are losing many of the old tribal customs, 
are inclined to improvise new beats for the dance accompaniments 
based on the staccato noise of a schooner’s auxiliary engine exhaust. 
This, unfortunately, is but one of the many innovations which are 
being introduced through white influence, and, in the next decade 
or so, many of the old-time customs will have disappeared entirely. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE INITIATION CEREMONY OF PORORAN 


The Ndook ceremony for the initiation of youths on Pororan at 
the present time is similar, in many respects, to that which was 
performed on full-grown men in the earlier days, though previously 
greater secrecy was maintained and admission was not granted to 
every man, but reserved as a mark of merit or honour amongst the 
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fighting-men. This change is but another proof of the decadence 
of old-time customs in Buka. . 

Initiates of today range from nine to fifteen years of age. 
They undergo no particular preparation other than strict instructions 
to do as they are told by the older men. Initiates are called tseezen, 
those already initiated are termed puiz-putzt, and the chiefs, masters 
and headmen are known as muri-na-lium. 

When a meeting of muri-na-lium decides to hold a Ndook 
ceremony (such decision being governed by the number of candidates 
available) word is sent to all putz-putzi one or two months prior to 
the fixed date. A general meeting is held and ways and means 
decided upon for obtaining taro; the making of makot (scraped 
taro and coconut oil) ; the guests to be invited ; those muri-na-lium 
who will exhibit totem figures, and the number of bahuan figures 
that will be made. The supplying of pigs is left to one or two of the 
older chiefs who secretly despatch a third man to the houses of 
owners of good fat pigs. This man stealthily thrusts a thick stick, 
used for carrying trussed pigs, through the doors of the pig-owners. 
This is a direct sign from Ndook that the owner must provide a pig 
for the spirit. Failure to do so would entail death. Such penalties 
have been enforced even of late years. 

The totem figures are called malai, and are representative of 
either the kekiliau (bush fowl) or naboin (sea hawk) totems, which 
are the only two existing in Buka. The figures, carved from soft 
timber, take the form of a huge bird gaudily painted with native 
pigments, stencil ink purloined from some neighbouring plantation, 
or washing blue. They represent the spirit of a deceased chief or 
headman belonging to the muri-na-lium exhibiting the malai. 
Usually four or five malat appear at a ceremony from one village. 

The bahuan, or secondary spirits (considering Ndook as being 
of the first order), consist of wooden images seven to eight feet 
high carved also from soft wood (see Plate II, A). They are attached 
at the base to long sticks which enable them to be lifted by the 
putz-putzi, who are covered with leaves or bushes. The bahuan also 
represent deceased chiefs of the same totem as the muri-na-lium 
exhibiting them. Keen rivalry is evinced in making these carvings. 
Sometimes the arms, mouth, tongue, penis or hands are manipulated 
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by means of a string. The bahuan shown in Plate II, B, was ac- 
claimed a work of art by the spectators. It consisted of a frame- 
work of rattan covered with black calico, beneath which a muri-na- 
lium danced and gyrated. 


Ceremonies are held in a special taboo area upon which no 
woman is permitted at any time to tread. Any matters connected 
with Ndook are kept strictly secret from the women (be-hay, as 
Ndook has named them). If one of them trespasses on this ground, 
catches sight of a carving to be used in a ceremony, or acquires any 
knowledge of the Ndook, she is put to death even today. 


A week to ten days prior to the date of the ceremony putz-putz 
are detailed to wander about the taboo ground operating the Liahan 
and rago. The former is a bull-roarer which is looked upon as being 
the voice of the chief spirit or god. (The word liahan seems to 
signify god rather than a spirit, inasmuch as Liahan is the omnipotent 
creator of everything. He is invisible, and no attempt has been 
made to create his likeness in an image as has been done to spirits.) 
The rago is an oscillatory-ribbon-reed instrument® consisting of a 
portion of a coconut leaf tied between two thin strips of stick and 
fastened into half a coconut shell. A shrill piercing note is given 
out when the instrument is blown upon. The ago represents the 
cry of Ndook’s wife. These cries are continued throughout the 
days and nights prior to the ceremony and increase in volume and 
frequency as the appointed day approaches. Along certain high- 
ways the travels of Ndook are marked by bushes being trampled 
down and small trees uprooted. 

Guests from neighbouring islands arrive quietly during the 
night prior to the ceremony and land near the ceremonial ground, 
keeping hidden from any women and fseezen. 

When all preparations have been made, bahuan and malai 
completed, beds for food erected, and the various putz-putzi detailed 
to their tasks of operating the bahuan, carrying malai or merely to 
act as members of the attacking party, the ¢seezen are called from 
their respective houses by six or seven muri-na-lium. They emerge 
half-fearfully with painted faces and hair oiled and smeared with 


*Notes and Queries, Fifth Ed., page 303. 
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red oxide paint and struggle to escape the retaining holds of their 
mothers. The muri-na-lium wildly brandish spears and axes to 
frighten the women. 

All tseezen are then paraded in a circle as a farewell to their 
mothers and female relatives. The women fling themselves down 
upon the ground, crying and moaning and calling on their sons to 
remain with them rather than brave the dangers of Ndook. They 
work themselves into a paroxysm of fear and reach a stage bordering 
hysteria. (I have noted occasions when several women in throwing 
themselves upon the ground have become divested of their loin- 
cloths and, quite oblivious of the fact, have rolled about naked. 
At the present time a Pororan woman would ordinarily never do 
this. As the tseezen march around accompanied by the muri-na-lium 
the latter keep the women at a distance with the aid of their weapons. 
After half-an-hour or so the ¢seezen are led away to the ceremonial 
ground, followed as far as the boundary of the village by a wailing 
hysterical crowd of female relatives. When they arrive at the 
ground they are ranged in a line, together with their guards, who 
hold each one by the arm to prevent his escape. 

From every direction there then arises the cry of the liahan 
and the squawking piercing notes of the rvago. From the direction 
whence the bahuan and the malai will come then rise the shouts 
of the muri-na-lium and the putz-putzi as they slowly advance 
through the bush. As they emerge, covered in bush leaves or thin 
strips of coconut fronds (see Plate II, B), and carrying the images 
a small number of the muri-na-lium rush toward them and engage 
in a mock fight, their purpose being to make a pretence of defending 
the tseezen from the ravages of Ndook. Sometimes an attacker will 
rough-handle a tseezen for a few moments, but seldom is any bodily 
harm done in these conflicts. The bahuan and the mala: are then 
placed in the centre of the clearing and are surrounded by the 
putz-putzi. Here they remain for a short space of time and are 
then taken away to the bush with much shouting, accompanied 
by the roarings of the iahan and cries of the rago. The murti-na-lium 
then explain to the newly-initiated youths the absolute necessity 
for strict secrecy to be maintained towards all ¢seezen and women 
in respect of what they have seen. The penalty following any 
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breach is death. The chief now gives each initiate a new name, 
which must never be changed or dropped. The names chosen are 
those of deceased putz-putzt, who thus continue, in name, to be 
present at such ceremonies. This custom is for the pleasure of 
Ndook as well as for the spirits of the departed. 

While this is in progress one or more muri-na-lium visit the 
village where the women are still wailing and relate how So-and-so 
has been dissected by Ndook: his legs are in one island, his head 
in another, and his arms in still another. Occasionally one of the 
men smears his body with pig’s blood and, standing before several 
of the women, relates how he was holding his child when Ndook killed 
him in hisarms. Similar anecdotes are related by the newly initiated 
when they return to their mothers. The explanation for their safe 
return is that after Ndook had appeased his appetite with pig and 
taro he relented and restored them to their mothers. 

Food is then divided, and as each section or village receives 
its portion, the men, placing the baskets on their heads, dance in 
the centre of the ground. They then retire to consume the food, 
which is known as goagon (sacred food). The women are not told 
that the men eat the food, which is ostensibly supplied for the 
consumption of Ndook, who if not well fed will wreak his vengeance 
upon the initiates. All traces of food are removed from the person 
and hands and faces washed before the men return to the village. They 
usually pretend to be hungry, and ask at once for something to eat. 

The natives of Pororan believe that if a married man has sexual 
intercourse with his wife on the same night that he returns from a 
ceremony then she will bear twins. If a pregnant woman crosses the 
path made by Ndook in his travels the child when born will be 
deformed. 

The inclusion of the wooden carvings in the Pororan Ndook 
ceremony is only of very recent origin, dating from 1928. They are 
copies of the images used in the Sailou district, north Bougainville, 
where initiation ceremonies form a far more important part of the 
ceremonial life than on Buka. These images were first imported 
into Malasang district, south Buka, in about 1920, being purchased 
with native money. From here they found their way to Hanahan. 
Prior to this date there were no images, and the ceremony consisted 
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CUSTOMS AND BELIEFS OF THE NATIVES OF BUKA. PLATE I. 
Tui and King with Beaters. 
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CUSTOMS AND BELIEFS OF THE NATIVES OF BUKA. PLATE II. 
A, Two bahuan and four malai images. B. A group of tseezen and putz-putzi with 
a bahuan image. 
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chiefly of lewd dancing and feasting. Boys were often initiated 
when little more than babies. They were snatched from their 
mothers’ arms and taken to the bush. Coconut water was poured 
over them and their skins covered with broken pieces of leaf and 
grass. On being returned to their mothers it was explained that the 
children had been eaten by Ndook, passed through his stomach 
and evacuated. The slime and grass gave proof to this story. 

‘Though great importance is attached to this ceremony now, 
I am of the opinion that the clandestine feasting and the desire 
to exhibit better images than other districts are of greater import 
to the muri-na-lium than the actual initiation ceremony. The 
prominence which is given to the bahuan and malai images seems to 
point to a form of spirit cult which is of but recent introduction. 
The time devoted to the éseezen is negligible in comparison with 
the labour expended upon the carvings, the preparation of food and 
the various deceptions practised upon the women. 

The legend regarding the discovery of the ahan seems to point 
to the fact that the original idea of the Ndook ceremony was to 
enable the men to foregather secretly in the bush and there gorge 
themselves with food and give vent to lewd dances without the 
encumbrance or interference of the women. 

The liahan or bull-roarer according to Pororan legend was 
discovered by a woman while she was cutting firewood in the bush. 
A piece of the wood hurtled through the air and made a mysterious 
noise. Curiosity prompted her to tie a piece of vine to the wood 
and whirl it about her head. Picking up her bundle of firewood 
she placed the thin blade with the vine attached on top and started 
homeward. On her way she met her husband, who noticed the 
blade and enquired the reason for the attached vine. She gave him 
an illustration. He confiscated it and showed it to several of the 
headmen. It was a novelty, something which had never been seen 
before. They decided it should be used as the voice of the god 
or spirit Liahan. The women was killed and the secret kept only 
amongst the older men. They said that the omnipotent Liahan 
was demanding food. When it had been collected this food was 
taken into the bush and eaten by the headmen and the chiefs. 


GORDON THOMAS 
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A SNAKE DANCE OF THE BAINING 
By W. J. READ 


( PENINSULA is a region of some two thousand square 

miles in extent, and comprises the northern portion of New 
Britain, which lies in the Bismarck Archipelago. Natives known as 
Tolai and Sulka inhabit the coastal strip to the east, but the peninsula 
is generally recognised as the home of the Baining people. A 
characteristic feature of the Baining is their nomadic inclination, 
and it is not many years since they roamed the peninsula at will. 
They are also a very shy people. The three main divisions into 
which the Baining are thought to be segregated can be geographically 
referred to as Northern, Central and Southern. The languages of 
these divisions are very similar, the distinguishing features being 
little more than dialectic differences. 

For the Baining the last decade has been an era of migration, 
with an apparent tendency towards the building up of settlements 
in close proximity to European establishments, and also the decline 
of their social institutions. This is particularly exemplified by 
reference to what are known as the Baining Villages, which are 
clustered within a close radius of the District Headquarters at 
Kokopo. These villages are Malabunga, Latramat and Laup, and 
they are respectively indicative of the development of closer settle- 
ment among the Northern, Central and Southern Baining. There 
is also another nearby settlement known as Kataui, which represents 
a fusion of the Central and Southern divisions. Each of these 
villages is tending to increase in population, especially Laup, the 
existence of which became known only in recent years. 

The Central Baining inhabit an area embracing the slopes of 
Mount Taungi, the Toriu River basin, and the northern headwaters 
of the River Warengoi. Whilst visiting the country in the vicinity 
of the Toriu River the writer witnessed a unique and interesting 
Baining festival. At the outset no difficulty was experienced in 
securing recruits for the purpose of transporting equipment, etc., 
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as the expedition coincided with a mass visit, planned by the able- 
bodied men of Latramat, to their countrymen resident near the 
Toriu. Each of the small hamlets encountered en route contributed 
its representatives to the party, and eventually when the settlement 
of Barom was reached there was a following of over fifty natives. 
Barom lies on the left bank of the Toriu River, at a point approxi- 
mately fifteen miles from the mouth, and it was near this village that 
the ceremony took place. 

Late in the day camp was hurriedly broken and the party 
proceeded to the meeting place. The actual spot chosen had been 
kept a close secret throughout the period of preparation. It was 
disclosed when only just sufficient time remained for the natives to 
get there before the proceedings began. While the party was 
preparing to move off a strangely clad white figure was seen in 
the distance. This was responsible for considerable excitement 
among the men, who immediately called out in a commanding tone 
to the females near by, whereupon the latter bowed their heads in 
order to avoid seeing the figure. Later events revealed that this 
person was carrying one of the large head-pieces (see Plate Is) 
to the meeting place. The women are prohibited from looking upon 
it except during the ceremony.} 

The fact that darkness had fallen before our destination was 
reached only enhanced the spectacular appearance of the meeting 
place, situated in a dense part of the jungle. In the centre of a 
circular clearing some fifty yards in diameter a huge fire was blazing, 
its flames leaping high and illuminating the whole surroundings. 
Scattered around the edge of this arena were a number of lean-to 
shelters all of which were stocked with taro, yams, kau-kau (sweet 
potato), sugar cane, varieties of edible leaves and other native foods 
for the subsequent feast. The women were congregated about these 
flimsy structures. Bundles of firewood were piled in high stacks, 
and the children whose task it was to replenish the fire derived much 
pleasure from their work. Meanwhile there was a steady influx 
of natives from all directions. When the natives from Angsinas, 


1The photographs of dance masks accompanying this article were taken in the 
bush after the ceremony, away from the women and children, and only after 
considerable persuasion. 
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an outlying settlement, arrived in a procession, there were enthusiastic 
scenes of rejoicing as friend met friend. Everywhere the carnival 
spirit held sway. However, everyone took care to avoid a wide 
pathway which led to the sacred house, situated in the bush. The 
natives were very reluctant to disclose much information concerning 
this house ; their remarks implied that all would be revealed in due 
course. 

Proceedings began about 8 p.m. On one side of the arena were 
some half-dozen or more men seated astride a log. Each possessed 
a length of bamboo about four feet long. These men commenced 
to chant softly, beating time by striking the log between their legs 
with the length of bamboo, end-on. The hollow bamboo produces 
a drum-like sound when it is struck sharply upon a hard object. 
The chanting and beating continued for a few minutes, then the 
women formed a circle and commenced to dance around the fire. 
The jig-jog nature of the dance was not startling, but the performers 
kept strict time with the orchestra. Many of them carried babies 
in their arms or on their shoulders. They wore no decorations other 
than new front and rear coverings of dried leaves or grass suspended 
from the waist. During the course of the dance there were occasional 
dramatic pauses by the men who were chanting. They would then 
commence with a new rhythm, thus introducing a different step into 
the dance. This continued for nearly an hour; then followed a 
cessation for half an hour, at which juncture food was distributed 
around the circle. Much the same procedure occupied the next 
few hours—a series of long dances with intermittent pauses for 
feasting. An air of suppressed excitement enveloped the onlookers, 
and as time wore on it became more intense. 

About the hour of midnight an impressive silence fell upon the 
onlookers—a silence that contrasted strongly with the merriment of a 
few moments before. Suddenly a distant beating of drums was 
audible As the sounds drew nearer, so the natives’ excitement 
grew. It reached its climax when, from the wide pathway, a native 
made a bounding entrance into the arena. His head was covered by 
a large fabric mask, dominantly white in colour, but with red markings, 
and in addition the upper portion of his body was covered by a 
framework which projected both in front and behind. This frame- 
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work, known as the kavat, consisted of a split bamboo structure, 
the sides of which were covered with a pale green material resembling 
strippings from the trunk of the banana tree. The green material 
was perforated with red markings in various designs. The man also 
wore a penis decoration termed the magumbet. Made from bark, 
it was white in colour, cylindrical in shape with a mushroom-shaped 
head, and protruded for about eighteen inches. In order to wear 
the magumbet the penis is drawn back between the legs. It is then 
attached to a waistband, and is made fast with another band passing 
from front to rear. The native’s body was painted in black and 
white, and his limbs were adorned with grass. In each hand he 
carried two or three small snakes which curled about his wrists and 
forearms. He also carried a larger one which he manipulated in 
much the same manner as a skipping rope. This performer was 
referred to as the kavat, and his entrance was very spectacular. 
The onlookers loudly acclaimed him as he careered around the fire, 
and their excitement knew no bounds. A few moments later he was 
joined by another native who was very similarly decorated, except 
that he did not carry a kavat. This man was known as the vwung- 
vwung. Every few moments thereafter a performer joined those 
already in the arena until eventually they numbered eight. Four 
were adorned with the kavat, and the remaining four represented 
the vwung-vwung. Together they bounded and hopped around the 
arena, sometimes skipping to and fro over the large snake which each 
performer carried. Meanwhile the fire was kept blazing, and 
occasionally one would jump through the flames. This was always 
loudly applauded. Another would provoke screams from the women 
and children by darting in amongst them. This continued for a 
couple of hours, and then the snakes were handed to the care of 
women who secured them in net-work bags. Dancing and feasting 
continued with a waning interest until dawn, when the performance 
automatically died out. 


The next day found the natives absolutely exhausted, and they 
were to be seen everywhere stretched upon the ground asleep. The 


meeting place was untidy, the ground being littered with the remnants 
of the feast. 
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The mixture used for colouring the red designs on the head- 
pieces and the kavat was composed of blood drawn from the tongues 
of the young men. It was procured by folding a leaf of rough 
texture, drawing it backward and forward across the tongue until 
the resulting chafe drew the blood. The blood-stained spittle thus 
obtained was accumulated in coconut shells until there was sufficient. 

As a general rule the New Britain native is afraid of snakes, 
but these Baining natives allowed them to crawl all over their bodies. 
There were quite fifty snakes used in the ceremony, and even women 
and children handled them with absolute freedom (see Plate [a). 
The fangs had been extracted previously, and, having served their 
purpose, the snakes were afterwards killed and eaten by the natives, 
The lower reaches of the Toriu River, which is flat marshy country, 
is the hunting ground for these reptiles. They bear great resemblance 
to the Australian carpet snake, but are much larger. Many of those 
seen at the ceremony measured over ten feet in length, and the task 
of collecting them was spread over several months. 

Nothing definite can be supplied here relative to the origin or 
the objects of the ceremony described, but it was ascertained that 
the performance occurs annually, and is known as the Mi-aus. 
It is of secondary importance to the festival known as the Mendas. 
The latter ceremony took place a few weeks later at Latramat, but 
due to certain influential factors the performance lacked the 
spectacular features of the Mi-aus. As a matter of fact, it is very 
probable that the Mi-aus ceremony will never again be celebrated 
in such a manner as has been described, because the Toriu River 
natives are gradually yielding to the call of their countrymen to 
settle in the vicinity of Latramat; and although the latter still 
retain their old institutions, they do so only under much revised 
conditions. 

Many of the ceremonial institutions of the natives of Gazelle 
Peninsula have been discussed by Parkinson,” and others, but it is 
doubtful whether the ceremonies described by these writers have any 
connection with the Mi-aus. 

W. J. READ 


*Vide Dreissig Jahre in der Siidsee, 613-631 ; also Buschan, Vélkerkunde, II, 
Pt. I, 121-3. According to Parkinson’s informant these dances are connected with 
agrarian rites and the cult of the dead. 
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A SNAKE DANCE OF THE BAINING. PLATE I. 
A. Group of Baining handling snakes freely. B. Baining wearing ceremonial 
head-piece and penis decoration. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The next biennial Meeting of the Australian and New Zealand Association for 
the Advancement of Science will be held in Sydney in August, 1932. Arrangements 
are in hand for the programme of Section F (Anthropology), and include a joint 
discussion with Section I (Medical Science) on Problems of Population in the Western 
Pacific, and the presentation of films illustrating native custom. Officers of Section F 
include Mr. E. W. Pearson Chinnery, Government Anthropologist of the Territory 
of New Guinea, President ; Professor N. Burkitt and Dr. A. P. Elkin, Vice-Presidents ; 
Mr. W. W. Thorpe and Dr. Raymond Firth, members of Committee. The last- 
named is Hon. Secretary. Anthropology on this occasion may claim distinction 
in that His Excellency Sir Hubert Murray, K.C.M.G., is President-elect of the 
Association. 

Professor A. R. Radcliffe-Brown has arrived in Chicago, where he will lecture 
during the coming year. 


Dr. Margaret Mead (Mrs. Fortune) and Dr. R. F. Fortune have arrived in New 
Guinea. They will carry out field work inland of Wiwak until about the middle of 
1932, after which they propose to undertake research among an Australian tribe. 


Mr. Gregory Bateson arrived in Sydney on December 17th, and after a short 
stay in Brisbane is proceeding to New Guinea to continue his study of the culture 
of the tribes of the Middle Sepik region. 


At the Centenary Meeting of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, September, 1931, in addition to the Presidential Address by Professor A. R. 
Radcliffe-Brown, several papers of Oceanic interest were read before Section H 
(Anthropology). Miss C.H. Wedgwood analysed Avoidance and Joking Relationships 
largely on the basis of Melanesian material ; Miss Beatrice Blackwood described 
Puberty Rites and Initiation Ceremonies in the Northern Solomons ; Sir Hubert Murray 
discussed Native Labour Problems in Papua, Mr. C. W. M. Hart Tribal Government 
in Australia, and Mr. Gregory Bateson A Form of Shamanism on the Sepik River in 
New Guinea. 
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REVIEWS 


Fiji and the Fijians, 1835-1856. By G. C. Henderson. Angus and Robertson, 
Sydney, 1931. Pp. 333, with plates and maps. Price 25/-. 


Professor Henderson’s book gives the history of the early years of the Methodist 
Mission in Fiji, and describes the effect on the natives. As sources he has used for 
the most part material hitherto unpublished, letters and reports now stored in offices 
of the Mission in London, and in the Mitchell Library, Sydney. Among the latter 
was found the original MS. of Thomas Williams, lost for many years. This MS. was 
prepared for publication by George Stringer Rowe, and printed in 1858 under the 
title of Fiji and the Fijians. Sir Basil Thomson in The Fijians accused Rowe of 
bowdlerization. From this charge Professor Henderson defends him, for his altera- 
tions were confined chiefly to grammar and spelling. 

After a description of the islands and their discovery we are given a picture 
of the natives as they were when first visited by missionaries. Here perhaps too 
much emphasis is laid on customs considered revolting by Europeans. Thus we 
read that cannibalism was very common. When entertaining guests, chiefs would 
serve cooked bodies of women and children if no enemies were close by. The 
strangling of widows and the neglect and ill-treatment of the sick and aged is also 
mentioned. All this is undoubtedly true, but it is scarcely proved that the Fijians 
were all cowards, and that they completely lacked appreciation of natural beauty. 
The old misconceptions that they did not use their reasoning powers, and that they 
lived in constant fear of their gods are also repeated. 

The missionaries would never have succeeded, Professor Henderson believes, 
had they relied only on the Gospel. From the first the natives were more attracted 
by the superiority of their goods. The God who gave his children such implements, 
weapons, clothing and books must obviously be great and powerful. The natives 
were also impressed by the medicines which cured them of their diseases when their 
own doctors had failed. Nevertheless, many of the missionaries would almost 
certainly have been killed and eaten had it not been for the protection afforded by 
the men-of-war which from time to time visited the islands. The final test came at 
Kamba in 1855, when a great battle was fought between the heathen and the Christian 
converts. The former were utterly defeated, and from that time on, sure that 
Jehovah was more powerful than their own gods, the Fijians gladly accepted 
Christianity. 

At the present time, when more and more it is being realized that anthropology 
has so definite an application to the work of native adminis‘rators and missionaries, 
of particular interest are two chapters summing up the limitations and the services 
of the Mission. Professor Henderson aptly points out that we must not blame the 
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missionaries unduly for their mistakes, since there was no anthropology to guide 
them. On the other hand, with the appalling consequences of some of those mistakes 
before us, we should ourselves learn how to avoid them in the future. 


“ It was not in moral grandeur or spiritual fervour that [the missionaries] were 
wanting ; it was in knowledge—knowledge of men and of affairs, and knowledge of 
scientific truth . . . Had they known more about anthropology they would have 
shown greater respect for the native customs and institutions ; had they understood 
something about psychology they would have seen the danger of denuding the life 
of the natives of so many of its sustaining interests ; had they understood Evolution 
they would have preserved what was good in the old religion, and grafted something 
better on to it. But they did not understand these things. Very few people in the 
middle of the last century did” (pp. 275-6). 

Their chief mistake was to suppose that what was good in middle-class England 
was also right and proper in Fiji. Yet, despite their ruthless attacks on native 
religion, economics, and social order, they probably did more good than harm, and 
the period of transition would have been worse for the Fijians than it was had they 
been left entirely to the unscrupulous traders and sailors who formed the bulk of the 
European settlers at that time. 

H. IAN HOGBIN 


The Island Builders of the Pacific. By W. G. Ivens. Seeley, Service and Co. 
Ltd., London, 1930. Pp. 317, with plates. 


The book deals with the Lau people of Malaita, in the Solomon Islands. These 
natives live on small islands artificially constructed inside the coastal lagoons. Here 
was a most promising field for research, and it is to be regretted that Dr. Ivens has 
by no means made the most of the material available. To begin with, various 
aspects of the culture are selected and treated in almost water-tight compartments, 
without any cross references. The result is that it is quite impossible to get any 
idea of how the society works. Even within these compartments there are lament- 
able gaps. Thus, in the chapter on social organization we are given a list of native 
kinship terms with their English “‘ equivalents.” No comment is made on how the 
terms are used, how their meaning is built up, or on the socially approved behaviour 
associated with each one. On the other hand, Dr. Ivens is only too eager to show 
how some of them give evidence of the former existence of a dual organization. 

In the chapter on women and children it would appear that a few details are 
picked out, seemingly in quite haphazard fashion, and a fragmentary note made 
on each. 

Dr. Ivens has introduced the term “ bride-price ” into his discussion of marriage. 
This is very much to be regretted, for, quite wrongly, it conveys the idea that marriage 
is a purely commercial institution. In one place (page 93) we actually read of 
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“ buying a bride.” “ Bride-price”’ has never been current in Oceanic literature, 
and at the present time ethnologists are trying to eliminate it from works on Africa 
(see Man, 1928 and 1931). 

It is particularly disappointing to find so little about shell ‘‘ money ”’ in Dr. 
Ivens’s book, for he was in a position to make a full investigation of its uses. Are 
these strings of shells money in our sense—that is, are they a universal medium of 
exchange? Apparently they are not, so that to call them “ money ”’ is inaccurate. 
How exactly then are they used? This, and many similar interesting problems are 
quite ignored by the author of The Island Builders of the Pacific. 


H. IAN HOGBIN 
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Understanding the Australian Aborigine. By A. P. Elkin. Morpeth Booklet No. 2. 
St. John’s College Press, Morpeth, N.S.W., 1931, pp. 30. 

Though brief and non-technical, this is an excellent account of the life of the 
aborigine. It is divided into three parts, headed respectively language, social 
organization and secret life. In the first part the author points out how effective 
for native purposes the aboriginal languages are, and how they enshrine native 
thought. The second part contains a particularly lucid account of the kinship and 
marriage systems. Although Dr. Elkin’s booklet is intended primarily for those in 
direct contact with natives—missionaries, pastoralists and protectors—he has not 
written only for a limited audience. The practical implications of the various 
customs are clearly pointed out, and, wherever possible, suggestions are made 
for overcoming difficulties. The following extract is from the section dealing with 
land ownership. ‘‘ Once the Government has allowed white men to settle on tribal 
lands, both the settler and the aborigine can justify the attitudes they adopt toward 
one another. But obviously, some attempt should be made to prevent the develop- 
ment of strained relations. The white man might give the members of the horde 
or tribe whose country he now desires to use for grazing, a regular allowance of 
rations, more especially of meat . . . and explain to them that this is in return 
for depriving them of their right of hunting where his cattle are grazing, and for 
lessening their natural food supply.” 


Primitive “Literature.” By A. P. Elkin. The Morpeth Review. St. John’s 
College Press, Morpeth, N.S.W. No. 14, December, 1930, 35-43, and 

No. 15, March, 1931, 38-47. 
Dr. Elkin begins with an account of primitive grammar, and he shows that it 
provides an effective means for the expression of the native’s feelings, ideas and 
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philosophy. He then classifies the various types of primitive literature into folk- 
tales, myths, riddles, proverbs and songs. Finally, he analyses the functions of 
primitive literature. It serves to preserve the happiness of the group and so makes 
for social solidarity, it gives a historical record and so preserves the continuity of 
tradition, it provides sanctions for law and morality, it is a means of handing on 
knowledge which gives efficacy to certain types of work, and it serves to hand on a 
philosophy of life and death. The article is intended for the untrained reader, but 
it contains some excellent material, end with expansion it could be made into a 
real contribution to anthropology. 


Selections from the Letters of Lorimer Fison and A. W. Howitt to Lewis Henry 
Morgan. Edited by B. J. Stern. American Anthropologist, XXXII 
(new series), 1930, 257-279 and 419-453. 

These letters are of special value to those interested in the history of the ‘ane 
of kinship. Howitt and Fison owed their inspiration directly to Morgan, to whom 
they dedicated Kamilaroi and Kurnai. The letters, besides showing that these two 
men had also ideas of their own, throw light on the conditions under which anthropo- 
logical problems were investigated fifty years ago. 


Physiology and Mental Observations on the Australian Aborigines. By R. Pulleine 
and H. Woollard. Transactions of the Royal Society of South Australia, 
LIV, 1930, 62-75. 
Presents results of various physiological and mental tests. From these the 
deduction is made that visual acuity af the aborigines is high, while their intelligence 
is low. 


POLYNESIA 
An Ancient Maori Oven on Mount Egmont. By W. R. B. Oliver. Journal of the 


Polynesian Society, XL, 1931, 73-80. 
Description of an oven found buried under a thin layer of pumice. 


Orientation of the Maori Dead. By R.H. Steele. Journal of the Polynesian Society, 
XL, 1931, 81-86. 
The Maori buried their dead with the head towards the west. Judging from 
certain skeletons revealed by shifting sands in Wickcliffe Bay, New Zealand, the 
sun was the point on which the west was fixed. 


Maori Material in the Vienna Museum. By Raymond Firth. Journal of the Poly- 
nesian Society, XL, 1931, 95-102. 

Maori Canoe Sail in the British Museum. By Raymond Firth. Journal of the 
Polynesian Society, XL, 1931, 129-135. 
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Additional Notes on the Maori Canoe Sail in the British Museum. By Te Rangi 
Hiroa. Journal of the Polynesian Society, XL, 1931, 136-140. 

The first article contains notes on a chest, a desiccated body—of interest in 
view of past controversy on Maori mummification—weapons, various implements 
and ornaments, &c., in the Vienna Museum. These are mainly from the collection 
of Andreas Reischek who was in New Zealand in 1881. The second and third 
articles give a complete description of, as far as is known, the only Maori canoe sail 
in existence. 


Some Curiosities of Polynesian Possessives. By A.Capell. Journal of the Polynesian 
Society, XL, 1931, 141-150. 

A discussion of possessives found in the languages of Futuna and Aniwa, New 
Hebrides. A theory of migrations is put forward to account for the appearance 
together of both Polynesian and Melanesian characteristics. A hypothetical re- 
construction of this type may be interesting, but it can be of no scientific value, for 
the author has taken no account of the laws by which languages work. 


Polynesian Leis. By E. D. W. Brown. American Anthropologist, XX XIII, 1931, 
615-619. 
A sentimental description and classification of the different types of Jet, and a 
non-scientific discussion of their origin. 


Notes on Polynesian Mythology. By Nora K. Chadwick. Journal of the Royal 
Anthropological Institute, LX, 1930, 425-446. 

A comparison of certain features of Polynesian and Japanese mythology. The 
author concludes that both are derived from the same source, though culture creeps 
have also been responsible for some details of Polynesian mythology. The reader 
wonders why investigations were confined to these two areas. On the lines followed 
it appears that it would have been easy to have derived all the mythologies in the 
world from this same source. Incongruous elements could easily be explained away 
as culture creeps. 


An Unrecorded Feather Cape. By H. G. Beasley. Man, 1930, 140. 
A description is given with illustrations of a feather cape from Hawaii in the 
writer's collection. It is a fine example in red, yellow and black, and was for over a 


century in the possession of the family of Admiral von Kotzebue who received it 
from the wife of Kamehameha I in 1816. 


A Discussion of the Hamzah and Some Allied Aspects of Polynesian Phonetics. By 
J. Frank Stimson. Journal Polynesian Society, xxxix, 1930, 263-283. 

An exhaustive discussion is given of the place of the hamzah in Polynesian 

linguistics. The writer holds the usual opinion, that the glottal stop should be classed 
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as a consonant—or at least as a consonantal effect—and advises the adoption of 
‘ as the symbol for it in printing. With his further suggestion that by a modification 
this sign should be used to indicate etymology as well as a purely phonetic 
phenomenon, agreement is not so easy. Apart from the general objection to the 
mingling of etymological with phonetic representation, it is still largely a matter of 
opinion whether individual words can be identified and the loss of consonants thus 
proven, as between the various Polynesian dialects. 


MELANESIA AND NEW GUINEA 


Vital Statistics of New Ireland as Revealed in Genealogies. By Hortense Powder- 
maker. Human Biology, III, 1931, 351-375. 


While admitting that the collection of statistics through genealogies may lead 
to errors, the author puts forward figures to show that in certain parts of New Ireland 
during the era of European influence the native birth-rate has either decreased or 
remained stationary while the percentage of sterile women has increased. The 
figures also seem to show that there has been a corresponding increase of infant 
mortality. The conclusion is therefore drawn that the population is decreasing. 
While this is undoubtedly true, it is probably unwise to trust native statements 
regarding children who die in infancy, for they are so apt to be forgotten. The 
probable causes of depopulation are briefly outlined. The most important of these, 
in Dr. Powdermaker’s opinion, is introduced disease, especially tuberculosis and 
gonorrhcea. Psychological causes do not operate, for the natives have by no means 
lost their joie de vivre, and their culture still functions as it formerly did. 


Malekula: Flying Tricksters, Ghosts, Gods and Epileptics. By J. W. Layard. 
Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, LX, 1930, 501-524. 


A description of certain types of sorcery found in Malekula, New Hebrides. 
Analogies are drawn between beliefs associated with this sorcery and similar beliefs 
in ancient Egypt. The author suggests that there is a connection between the 
two. He is also of the opinion that much of the ritual associated with the initiation 
of the sorcerers is derived from epileptoid conditions. No attempt is made, however, 
to define the social position of sorcerers either in Malekula or ancient Egypt. 


Shamanism : an Analysis based on comparison with the Flying Tricksters of Malekula. 
By J. W. Layard. Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, LX, 
1930, 525-550. 
A comparison of the sorcerer of Malekula with the shaman of Siberia. It is 
suggested that the similarities, especially with regard to epileptoid features, point 
to a common origin. 
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Winthuis, Hirschfeld, Leipzig, 1928, xii-+293, 19 Plates. 
An argument that bisexuality is the basis of primitive religion. 


1072, 44 Figs. | 
A criticism of Winthuis from the point of view of New Ireland culture. 


Soziologie, vi, 1930, viii+-100. 


A reply to Peekel, partly on the ground that he overlooks the sexual character 


of the New Ireland cults. 


Institute, LXI, 1931, 121-156. 

A description of the rock paintings and carvings of Papua. They are found in 
the Sogeri district, in the village of Lohomunidabu, and in the D’Entrecasteaux 
Islands and the mainland close by. Modern natives are not interested in the designs 
and deny all knowledge of them. The finest paintings of the Sogeri district are 
in red, yellow and white. In form both they and the carvings appear to be only 
geometrical designs. In Lohomunidabu there are no paintings, and many of the 
carvings are anthropomorphic. The carvings and paintings of the third area are 
both geometrical and anthropomorphic. The carving is always done by the 
“ pecking ” method. 


The Kazukuru Language of New Georgia. By J. H. L. Waterhouse, with notes 
by S. H. Ray. Man, 133, 1931. 

Some specimens of a hitherto unrecorded dialect from the interior of New 
Georgia are given, the speakers of which are now few in number, and mostly inter- 
married with Roviana and Muda folk. The vocabulary of Kazukuru shows few 


resemblances to the Roviana speech, or to any other language of the Solomons, 
Melanesian or Papuan. 


Das Zweigeschlecterwesen bei den Zentralausiraliern und anderen Vélkern. By J. 


Das Zweigeschlecterwesen. By P. Gerhard Peekel. Anthropos, xxiv, 1929, 1005- 


Die Wahrheit iiber das Zweigeschlecterwesen durch die Gegner bestatigt. By 
Joseph Winthuis. Supplement to Zeitschrift fiir Vélkerpsychologie wnd 


Papuan Petrographs. By F. E. Williams. Journal of the Royal Anthropological 
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